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ae will, it is stated, be summoned for the 19th 

November, ‘for the despatch of business.” The reason for 
this unusual course is not the necessity for obtaining a vote in 
supply for the Abyssinian Expedition, but one authorizing an 
increase in the number of men borne on the British establishment. 
The moment the expedition leaves India, its members come on 
the British strength, an increase forbidden by Act, and by a 
constitutional precedent which the Ministry, although sure of 
a subsequent Act of Indemnity, have decided not to violate. 
The session will only last a few days, and at that time of the 
year very few members are out of England. 


Kelly, the Fenian who escaped from Manchester, has despatched 
a letter to the Universal News, in which he threatens not obscurely 
that unless Fenians are treated as prisoners of war ‘‘ reprisals” 
may be made upon high officials of the Government. He also 
hints that the Fenians have it in their power if unjustly treated to 
burn the docks and warehouses in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London. Letters of this kind do as much mischief as the recent 
incitemeuts of the press to lynch the Irishmen—they keep up the 
most dangerous of all spirits, race hatred. We do not believe that 
the Fenian leaders, who in the rising treated their captives as 
prisoners of war, have any plan of political assassination, but 
letters like this act as incentives to men over whom they have no 
control, One such act in the present state of English feeling 
would be followed by a burst of fury which the Irish would feel 
for a quarter of a century. Let them remember the effect on 
American opinion of the attack on the negroes in New York. 


Affairs look badly in France. ‘The middle classes and the lower 
sections of the Army are bitterly annoyed with the failures ih 
foreign policy; the Parisian bourgevisie hold Mexican coupons 
which they thought guaranteed, but which have turned out worth- 
less ; the peasantry have been worried by the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Bill; the skilled artizans are thrown out of work by the 
cessation of speculation ; and the labourers complain of the price 
of bread, wine, and lodging. Already Government is paying the 
bakers to keep bread down, and the terrible placard * Bread or 
Death ” has appeared in three cities, and, we are assured, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. All this bodes ili for the tranquillity of 
France, and therefore, in a less degree, for the maintenance of 
peace. 





The accounts of the week from the Roman States are so con- 
flicting as to be almost unintelligible. ‘There seems no doubt that 
the Italian Government is arresting invaders, that armed parties, 
native or other, have appeared in four or five places, and that the 
Papal Zouaves have gained but one victory, at Bageora. ‘The 
insurrection seems just strong enough not to be put down, but 
does not touch Rome itself, and the precise situation, as far as we 
are able to ascertain it, issomething like this. ‘The Italian Govern- 
meut observes the Convention, but presses Napoleon to revise it, 
and admit them up to the gates of Rome. The Emperor, pressed 
by Rattazzi and his cousin on one side, by the priests and anti- 
Italian party on the other, hesitates, and has as yet given no final 
utterance. If he mortally offends Florence, he loses an ally in 
war; if he mortally offends the priests, he may lose the next 
general election,—and he waits. , 


The Curk Examiner, a very trustworthy journal in such matters, 


states that a few months since Lord Stanley requested Cardinal 
Antonelli to inform him whether the Irish Catholic prelates would 
accept an endowment. The Vatican professed indifference, but 
referred the matter to Cardinal Cullen, by whom it was submitted 
to a meeting of Bishops, who decided unanimously “ that they 
would not accept a share in the present revenues of the Estab- 
lishment ” or “‘a distinct and separate endowment,” and by a 
majority that they would not receive an allowance for the main- 
tenance of churches and glebes. We have discussed this state- 
ment in another place, but may mention here that the Catholic 
clergy and prelates in India accept regular salaries from the 
heretical State. 


There has been a deal more Church than State about the last 
few weeks. The Bishops who did not join the Conference are 
making up for it by all charging at once; the Church Conference — 
has overflowed far into this weck; the Duke of Argyll has been 
lecturing on Church matters; Bishop Gray has been refuting the 
Times on Church matters, and the Times has been refuting Bishop 
Gray ; Archbishop Manning has been improving the occasion to 
compare his Church’s Councils with ours; most important of all, 
the resolutions of the recent Synod, or whatever it be, have been 
published, and been endlessly discussed, with the sort of discus- 
sion which resolutions of that sort, half of them irresolutions, 
provoke. | 


The Resolutions are preceded by a preamble, in which the Bishops 
first give hearty thanks for being thus brought together,—a 
thankfulness which some of them felt in a very questionable form ; 
secondly, express deep sorrow at the divided condition of the 
flock of Christ ; and, thirdly, their conviction that unity will be 
most effectually promoted by maintaining the faith in its purity 
and integrity ‘‘as taught in the holy Scriptures, held by the 
primitive Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the 
undisputed General Councils,”—and further by prayer, intercession, 
and ‘ta love for the Lord’s appearing,” whatever that may be; 
which means, we suppose, that the Bishops agree with Archdeacon 
Denison that the Church must not even discuss any proposal to 
modify its own formulas, must meet every such invitation as the 
Pope meets invitations to surrender the secular power, by a nor= 
possumus. 


The first three resolutions are on unimportant technical matters. 
The fourth declares that, in the opinion of the Conference, ‘* Unity 
in faith and discipline will be best maintained among the several} 
branches of the Anglican communion, by due and canonical sub- 
ordination of the Synods of the several branches to the higher 
authority of a Synod or Synods above them.” This means, in 
other words, that a new power for defining doctrine should be 
engrafted on our national Church,—and that, too, a power in 
which laymen would have no control, as neither in the diocesan 
nor the provincial synod is there any l: y representative. It is, how- 
ever, simply absurd to think of bindii.  anational Church with all 
the doctrinal strictness of the Church ironically called Free. ‘The 
bishops can take their choice. If th want to belong to a Free 
Anglican Church, they can secede, au « bind themselves by all the 
creeds and councils up to the sixteenth century, if they please, and 
flaunt as many dogmatic authorities of their owa as tandarins of 
highest rank flaunt buttons. But to unité thé supposed advantages 
of a Free Church with the substantial advantages of a State 
Church cannot be allowed. ‘The law will hold all these synodical 
authorities simply nil, and the Bishops will have to enforce them, 
if at all in our own Church, like trades’ unionists, by refusing to 
work with any who don’t accept them, and sending clerical knob- 
sticks to Coventry. Even this, Baron Bramwell, in the spirit of 
his recent decision, would probably pronounce to be a combina- 
tion for an illegal purpose. Synodical organization is to be reported 
upon by a committee to a future (adjourned) nen = the 
Episcopal Conference. 


The sixth resolution declares the whole Chur 4 a: 








by the present condition of the Church in Natalf gk: 
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committee is appointed to report how the Church is to be deli- 


ue 





vered from this scandal and * ti 
report is not to be given to an urned meeting of the Confer- 
»p of Canterbury, with a request 





to the Archbi 





ence, but to be sent 


that he will transmit it to every Bishop of the Anglican Commiu- 


1 


nion (incluling, we presume, the Bishop of Natal), and ask 
for their judgment th 
how the julement when given was to be acted upon, or to become 


in any way practical. ‘Lhe Bishops having given their opinion on 
the report of the committee, the matter must, we suppose, drop. 
Bishop Gray caunot eject Bishop Colenso by publishing episcopal 


But the Bishops did not decide 


erenpon. 





opinions against him. = Saree 
The seventh resolution is the famous hypothetical one on 
which we commented last week,—explaining how to get an extra 
Bishop in Natal, “if it be decided that a new bishop shall be 
consecrated,”"—the Conference having characteristically leaped 
the chasm from the Jast resolution to this, and not explained who 
is to decide this rather important point. Dr. Gray intimates that 
the schismatic Chureh in Natal will decide this for themselves. 
The eighth resolution explains how much to concede to free 
Anglican Colonial Churches. Each Church must accept all the 
old standards of the mother Church, but may have the right to 
make “such adaptations and additions to the services of the 
Church as its peculiar civeumstances may require,” provided such 
change or addition be not inconsistent ‘* with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Book of Common Prayer,” and be liable to revision 
‘by any synod of the Anglican communion in which the said pro- 
vinces shall be represented.” Here is a nice opening for engraft- 
ing foreign elements on these Colonial Churches. Suppose it be 
thought specially adapted to the circumstances of the new Free 
Anglican Church in Natal to append a commination service against 
the Established Church there to the usual liturgy, and the pro- 
vincial synod approve,—for it certainly could not say it was incon- 
sistent with all the principles of the Book of Common Prayer,—it 





would soon be a new precedent for Churches at home, and we 
should have a ‘free” aud yigorous damnatory graft on the oid 
stock. 

‘Then comes a most extraordinary resolution, appointing a Com- 
mittee of seven (unnamed) p/us the Bishops of London, St. David's, 
and Oxford, and all the Colonial Bishops, ‘* to consider the con- 
stitution of a voluntary spiritual tribunal, to which questions of 
doctrine may be carried by appeal from the tribunals for the exer- 
cise of discipline in each province of the Colonial Church,”—this 
committee to report to au adjourned meeting of the Conference. 
The Colonial Bishops are all doctrinal martinets, except the Bishop 
of Natal, who cannot be consulted, so that we suppose the result 
will be to approve such courts of appeal as Dr. Gray held in Cape- 
town. Aud what the Commitice approves will probably be carried 
through the adjourned Conference. 

The Archbishop preluded this Conference by advising it not 
to attempt too much. It certaiuly has gone to the length of 
encouraging free churches in all the colonies, deciding how to 
keep them in communion with the national Church, and even sup- 
porting a Synod by which the National Church itself would be 
spiritually overawed, though not legally influenced. This is pretty 
well for one meeting. ‘Lhe Bishop of Capetown can also boast 
that the amiable Primate, who appears to be a creature rather of 
impulse than will, has given his sanction to the Natal schism, and 
has subscribed towards the salary of the schismatic bishop that is 
to be. A few months ago the Primate positively refused his sanc- 
tion, and even opposed sending ouf a new bishop. But the pro- 
pinquity of men of narrower zeal than his own appears to have 
brought him round, 


The Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Bickersteth, and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Jeune, neither of whom attended the Conference, 
have charged their clergy instead. The Bishop of Ripon seems 
to have touched on no doctrinal point except the Romanizing 
doctrines, on which he spoke with temper and good sense. ‘The 
Bishop of Peterborough charged not only his clergy, but the 
working classes ; but these last he charged in the cavalry officer's 
sense of the word, rather than the bishop’s. He deprecated any 
lapse into socialism for the democracy into whose hands we are 
now delivered, and seemed to think a little abuse of a rather 
Ccoaxsekitd-would be a preservative against the danger. ‘‘ Even 
How, a-Slight : enace could paralyze government and legislation 

vous SEvéh now the law was impotent in our great 


ny 


e true faith maintained.” ‘This 








boldness and hypocrisy, and which had relentless executioners, the 
sympathy of numbers, and the evil eloquence which extenuated or 


| justified wickedness.” All that is, we suppose, levelled, not un- 


justly, against Sheffield. But Dr. Jeune goes on to anticipate 
that evils may happen which would happen only if a great 
majority of the working class are of the worst Sheffield type. 
“A yast conspiracy could overspread the land; what if there 
should be a frantic lust of enjoyinent, the fear of which only afew 
years ago cast France at the foot of an absolute ruler?” Can our 
Church do no better than hint that ‘this people,” which it has 
not had the strength to save, ‘are accursed ?” The Bishop went 
on to insist on the inspiration of the Bible and the non-inspira- 
tion of man, on the latter of which themes,—the superiority of the 
written to the living Word,—he grew eloquent. Perhaps this may 
suggest the reason why the Bishop looks so cheerlessly on the 
condition of the greater number of living souls amongst us. 

The Empress of the French and the Prince Imperial have been 
very nearly drowned, On Thursday week (3rd October), they had 
been cruising on the coast, but the sea being too high to land at 
Biarritz, they started in the yacht’s boats for St. Jean de Luz. 
‘The pilot missed the entrance of the harbour, ran the boat among 
the rocks, fell over, and was drowned. The Empress and the 
Prince were carried through the surf and safely landed. 


The Austrian Reichsrath is urging on revolution at a rather 
breathless pace. In one morning (October 5) it decreed the im- 
movability of the judges, the exemption of the people from ‘‘adinin- 
istrative control,” aud the subjection of all soldiers to the ordinary 
tribunals. Next day it ordered all officials, ‘‘ Kaiser included,” to 
take the oath of obedience to the Constitution, and three days after 
decreed that everybody should be admissible to every function, that 
letters should not be opened ex route, that Austrians should have tiie 
right of meeting, that the press and education should be free, and 
that everybody should talk any language he liked. All that is very 
nice and proper, only those decrees have to pass the Upper Cham- 
ber, which will reject half of them, and then be submitted to the 
Kmperor, who will veto half the remainder, and what can the 
Reichsrath do? It has no hold over any but the educated middle 
class, and the attempt to place them under the law will mortally 
offend the Army, which is now a caste, with separate privileges 
which it will not willingly resign. 


The swallows crossed the Rhine this summer before the end of 
September, a sure sign of an early, if not of a severe winter. 
Firing will, three weeks hence, be a necessary, and the crop has 
disappointed expectation. It is believed to be a third short, and 
the price of wheat in country depdts like Bury St. Edmund's, 
leapt up last market day four shillings a quarter. ‘The accounts 
trom Odessa are unfavourable, and it is stated that the American 
crop was overrated. Meanwhile, the Bank can lend little money 
at 2 per cent., and we are told, on high City authority, that trade 
which, despite the collapse of speculation, remained ‘ good,” is 
becoming ‘‘ bad.” With an early winter, trade declining, specu- 
lation ended, and bread likely to cost 10d. a loaf, the winter in 
England will not be a pleasant one. 


We owe an apology to the Pall Mall Gazette. It appears from 
its issue of Saturday last that it had not, nor ever had, any 
clue at all to the author of the hoax on Miss Braddon. We 
can only say that no suspicion ever entered our minds till after 
our contemporary had been repeatedly and bitterly attacked 
on the subject by other papers, and had replied not merely, as it 
seemed, evasively, but even in language expressly extenuating the 
hoax. Our article, calling upon it to explain, was not published 
till the 28th September. On the 20th September, the Globe, com- 
paring the Pall Mall to the Tomahawk, had said, ‘‘ It is our con- 
temporary’s duty to discover and punish the forger.” On reading 
this, we remember saying to ourselves, ‘‘ No doubt much easier 
said than done; but the Pall Mall will now, at least, state either 
that there is nothing in its power in this way, or that any clue 
that there is, is being strenuously followed up.” On the following 
day (Sept. 21), the Globe returned to the attack in still stronger 
language, accusing our contemporary of “a deliberate violation 
alike of the duties and of the courtesies of journalists,” for with- 
holding its disavowals and apology, and for coldly pointing 
out how honourable to Miss Braddon the hoax appeared. Still 
the Pall Mall spoke not. Only on the 23rd September, on 
announcing Miss Braddon’s offered reward of 100/. for the 





detection of the offender, and parenthetically assuring the 


terrorism, which had leaders who combined | public that, in publishing it, it had of course supposed the letter 
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to be genuine, it sarcastically observed that ‘‘should Miss Braddon 
succeed in detecting the author of the letter, we hope she will be 
encouraged to offer another reward for the discovery of a far 
more reprehensible person, Mr. Babbington White.” This certainly 
amounted to a clear extenuation of the hoax, and this in a para- 
graph where we naturally expected an indignant condemnation. 
Here the explanations of the Pall Mall entirely ended, and even 
in its elaborate criticism, published on the 3rd October, of our 
article of the 28th September, in which we had invited it to clear 
up the authorship of the letter so far as it could do so, it vouchsafed 
not a word on the subject. Of course, we could scarcely help sus- 
pecting that it had not made so very simple and complete a reply 
as it has now made, because it could not honestly do so, and on the 
5th October, therefore, we wrote with a somewhat less hesitating 
assumption that it might have a clue to the authorship of the 
hoax, and was reluctant to follow it up. Now that it has at last 
said what it would have seemed only natural,—and we must add 
positively incumbent on it, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
hoax,—to have said long ago, we can hardly regret, fur its sake, 
that we entertained and expressed what is proved to have been an 
unjust suspicion. For our own sakes, we must always regret that, 
though not lightly or groundlessly, we indulged any unjust sus- 
picion of a contemporary which has fairly earned an honourable 
name. 


M. Achille Fould, ex-Minister of Finance, died on Sunday 
at Tarbes of apoplexy. He was a loss to the Empire, for he 
really understood finance, had an intellectual preference for 
economy, and was able to convince the Emperor that extravagance 
might, in the course of time, become politically dangerous. We 
doubt if he was entitled to any further credit. His rivals in 
business believed him to be a thoroughly self-seeking man. He 
made no effort to reduce or shift the burden of taxation, and he 
carefully maintained a system of accounts under which it is nearly 
impossible for the public to understand French budgets. The 
most upright public act he ever performed was his resignation on 
the seizure of the Orleans estates. All his sympathies revolted 
against a decree which set at naught the sacredness of property. 





The terrible panic of last week on the Bourse was caused by 
a rumour that the Emperor had suddenly shown symptoms of 
softening of the brain, and was incapable of giving orders. ‘The 
report was a pure invention; but there were two noticeable facts 
about it,—the Parisians accepted it in a moment as a most pro- 
bable event, and the bourgeoisie submitted at once to a loss of 
from three to thirty per cent. on its Securities. The stampede 
described in the 7imes was a rush of bond fide holders, eager to 
get cash at any sacrifice, rather than risk what might follow the 
confirmation of the news. A more striking example of the sense 
of insecurity reigning in Paris it would be difficult to conceive. 
People there, we verily believe, think the Emperor’s death would 
cause the very stones in the streets to fall in price, and are ready 
to sell anything on the first alarm at any price, if only they can 
get gold. 

Earl Russell has written a generous letter. ‘The Liberal citizens 
of Belfast wished to offer him a banquet, and to hear him speak 
upon the ** great Irish questions immediately demanding the atten- 
tion of the Legislature.” In reply, Earl Russell observes that ‘such 
questions can only be effectually dealt with by Ministers acting 
under the authority and possessing the confidence of the Crown.” 
He is “satisfied that the laws will be firmly and impartially 
administered by the present Executive Government,” and adds 
that ‘‘ the Lord-Lieutenant has too recently received the marks of 
approbation he so well deserves,” for him to doubt the sentiments 
of Belfast on that subject. The letter, indeed, is pervaded 
throughout by a desire to smooth the path of the Ministry in 
Ireland unusual in Earl Russell, and suggestive of his belief that 
Ireland has really something to hope from a ‘Tory Administration. 


Mr. Thornton, Minister at Rio Janeiro, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Sir F. Bruce as Minister at Washington, now by 
far the most important of English diplomatic posts. Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s character stands high with the Foreign Office as a man of 
ability, but Pekin and Rio are odd places from which to select the 
British representative in America. It is a pity that, owing to a 
Republican custom, the post can never be technically one of the 
very first rank, or entitled to the very highest allowances. 


The “elections” in Pennsylvania have gone against the Repub- 
licans, and their majority has been diminished in several other 
States. These elections, however, are not to Congress, and are 





greatly influenced by local questions, especially the propriety of 
prohibiting the sale of liquor. The New England Republicans, in- 
fluenced partly by an idea and partly by a fact, —the exceptionally 
bad effect of drink in their climate,—consider the consumption of 
alcohol a crime, and strive to put it down by law. ‘This irritates 
not only the Democrats, but men -who, like the Germans, are 
Republicans on all other subjects, but who will have beer, and 
costs the party in the cities an enormous vote. The same dispute 
before many years are over will decide English elections. 


The prisoners accused at Manchester of rescuing Fenians have 
been committed for trial. The defence made for them was 
marked by extraordinary disrespect for the magistrates, who, how- 
ever, decided, it was said, to bear anything rather than interrupt 
the defence of political prisoners. 











The Times’ correspondent at Paris has been much impressed by 
the stone implements,—implements of the age of stone,—there. 
He wonders how life went on when you had only a stone axe to 
fight with, and ichthyosauruses or megatheriums to fight against. 
He thinks “ papa” must have felt very helpless when told, ‘* Please, 
a megatherium has just carried off Johnny.” Well,—perhaps. 
But, on the whole, the big creatures are not the most formidable. 
Whales are very mild. Elephants are caught and tamed in 
corrals without any aid from guns, or even steel. Megatheriums, 
perhaps, had little confidence in themselves, and were just as shy 
of men with their cunning and their stone axes, as elephants are 
of men with their cunning and their guns. It is the cunning, after 
all, that makes the difference. Very big creatures have a special 
disadvantage as regards cunning. A Dinornis could not hide its 
egg as a hen can. 

A curious instance of the loose way in which some of the Ritual- 
ist Churchwardens gave evidence before the Ritual Commission 
has been exposed in the Holborn, St. Pancras, and Bloomsbury 
Journal, by the Rev. A. J. Ross, the lecturer of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Mr. Spiller, the Churchwarden of St. Alban’s, stated 
positively, on his own knowledge, that there were not more than 
a dozen communicants iu St. Andrew’s,—his object being, of 
course, to exalt the Ritualist Church at the expense of the 
Broad Church. Mr. Ross says that the average is more nearly 
110 than 12,—while on one day they have had 200. Mr. Spiller, 
perhaps, drops his “ oughts.” 


We are requested to state that Miss Faithful has no longer any 
connection with the establishment which was, under her rcyime, 
called the Victoria Press, in Farringdoa Street. The Victoria 
Magazine is published in Prince’s Street. 


Although an increased amount of money stock has been ab- 
sorbed this week, the market for Home Securities has been in a 
very inactive state. On the whole, however, the quotations have 
been fairly supported. Yesterday, Consols, for money, slosed at 
944, 2; for account, 943, 4; Reduced and New 3 per Cents., 
928, §; Exchequer Lills, 923, $ prem. Indian Stocks, &c., have 
been firm. India Stock, 220 to 222; ditto, 5 per Cents., 114}, 3; 
and the Bonds, 65s. to 70s. prem. Foreign Bonds and Railway 
and Bank Shares have been very inactive. Money is abundant, 
at 13 per cent. for the best short commercial paper. ‘The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is 24,109,054/.; in the Bank of 
France, 36,233,053/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 

Friday, Oct. 4, -Friday, O2t. 11. 


Mexican oe oe 15 os 15 
Spanish Passives oe os os ° oe 1) es 194 
Do. Certificates .. - oe oe oe 16} oe li 4 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. oe oe eo 6) oe oe} 
” ” 1333 .. oe * or] 61} . U24 
United States 5.20’s .. oe oe oe oe 71S we ve 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Oct. 4. Friday, Ovt. IL. 


Great Eastern... eo oe oe oe 31} ee $2} 
Great Northerno os ee ee oe oe lly iy 
Great Western. . ‘ os on ee oe 473 os 47} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe *e oe 127 os 1275 
London and Brightou on ae a “a 53} Di 
Loudon and Norih-Westera oe _ 1l4 . 11k; 
London and South-Western oe ee os $3 ee 82) 
London, Chatham, aud Dover ow ° 19} oe 1) 
Metropolitan .. oe oe eo ° 123; - 1.3 
Midland... oe ee ee oe ee ° 12) . 12 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oo oe oe 13 12; 
Do. York .. ee se ee oe v5 a5 
63 68} 


South-E istern ee oe oe om or 
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profusion eager to undertake the most desperate enterprises 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. if only they may gain one poor chance of distinction, pa yet 


oe an expedition which a Government like that of Holland would 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. fit out in a week, which is not to be compared with the 
\ JE are at length fairly at war with Abyssinia. The pre-| French expedition to Mexico or our own to Burmah, is 
liminary expedition, under Colonel Merewether, started | visibly a trouble and an embarrassment to all concerned. 
to seize Massowah on the 28th ult., and Parliament is to be| We are not writing in the Indian interest. The zeal for 
summoned for the 19th November, to approve the project and | war of Indians carries them very often out of all bounds, and 
vote the necessary expenditure. We believe that it will do| when we see a journal like the Friend of India actually 
both almost with unanimity, but we trust that it will also do | raising funds for a private invasion of Abyssinia,—that is, for 
something more. In spite of the opposition of the 7%mes, an|an illegal act,—we may smile at the patriotic enthusiasm 
opposition curiously unlike the usual policy of that journal, | of the officers who are subscribing, but we lose all confidence 
which has always hitherto been on “ the side of the flag,” the in a public opinion which can be so carried away. Great 
public is convinced that we are morally bound to rescue our | nations cannot sanction filibustering, be the motive of the fili- 
countrymen from Theodore, and that conviction once enter-| busters never so worthy of applause. We can entirely sym- 
tained, details about cost, risk, and loss of time never have any | pathize with that manly jealousy of opportunities of actiom 
genuine weight. Members who oppose the war will be taunted | which makes the departments here so unwilling to transfer 
on the hustings with disregard of England’s honour, and few | the conduct of a campaign which may be important, and must 
, to a subordinate and in some sense foreign Govern- 








of them are young enough to have forgotten the plebiscitum | be romantic 


taken after the affair of the Arrow. The real debate will 
turn, we expect, upon the management, not on the despatch, 
of the expedition, and the Ministry on this side will have 
much more trouble to defend their policy. If we may trust 
the reports published every day in the newspapers, they have 
broken faith with the public. It was clearly understood, 
and strongly affirmed by all officials, that the expedition 
would be entrusted to the India House, and the country 
supposed that it would be managed like the much more 
serious enterprise, the invasion of Burmah. Lord Dalhousie 
organized that undertaking. collected ships, secured car- 
riage, selected officers, and fought a campaign without the 
slightest assistance from Great Britain, and, we believe, with- 
out the slightest interference. The Cabinet simply supported 
him against the outspoken anger of the Court of Directors, 
but sent him nothing. The result was a complete success, 
attained with wonderfully little loss of life. The Indian 
Government was quite ready to repeat that great experiment. 
It is no doubt weaker than it was then, lacking the fleet which 
did such good service, but Theodore has no men-of-war, and 
Sir John Lawrence, or Mr. Fitzgerald, the Governor of Bom- 
bay, could soon have collected sufficient transports. The Com- 
missariat, which understands mountain warfare perfectly, would 
if let alone soon have provided carriage, using ponies, horses, 
and men, instead of mules, if mules were unprocurable and 
cattle liable to disease; and by March, Abyssinia, in some 
rough, lax, but most efficient way, would have been 
placed at Her Majesty’s disposal. Instead of adopting 
this course, the Home Government is interfering at every 
turn, sending orders, agents, purveyors, making blunders 
without end—such, for example, as sending for mules to 
Constantinople, of all places on earth !—and already responsi- 
bility has been frittered away to nothing. At this moment, 
the most experienced politician cannot say who is responsible 
for failure. We know whom to praise or to hang for the 
declaration of war. Lord Stanley, subject to the general re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet, is answerable for that, as we 
think, necessary and well-advised step ; but will he accept the 
onus of the arrangements made to carry out his own policy ? 
Certainly not; the Foreign Office has no authority over any 
other department. Will Sir John Pakington? Certainly not ; 
the expedition is Indian. Will Sir Stafford Northcote? Cer- 
tainly not; the expedition, though Indian, comprises officers 
amenable only to the Horse Guards, is to be moved 
by arrangements sanctioned by the War Office, and con- 
veyed to its destination in transports of which—though 
India pays for some of them—the Admiralty jealously 
keeps control. Will the Premier? Lord Derby has pluck 
enough for most things, but he will probably reply in 
this case that the British Government is departmental, that 
the Premier is only primus inter pares, that he is not a Pre- 
sident to give final orders, and prevent by a fewwords any 
conflict of jurisdiction or departmental responsibility. Had 
the business really been left either to Bombay or Calcutta, 
the Viceroy’s order in the last resort would have been final ; 
but the moment it was attempted from this side, the grand 
weakness of constitutional monarchy, the absence of any final 
executive authority, makes itself felt, and we begin to drift 
into the usual routine of administrative anarchy. In all 
human probability we shall spend two or three millions more 
than was necessary, and lose two or three thousand men whose 
lives might have been saved, solely through defective organi- 
zation. We have soldiers quite competent to the work, a 
Treasury which, for such a purpose, is bottomless, agents in 


; ment. We should prefer very much to see the British Government 
| do its own work, and only support the delegation of its duty 
as an alternative ; but then the British Government must be 
equal to the work to be done, and it is not so equal. The 
| policy dictated alike by experience and common sense in such 
|cases is to leave the War Minister to carry out the war 
decided on, let him choose his agents, secure his needful 
resources, and be kicked into outer darkness, the region where. 
there is neither pay nor power, if he fails. But we have no 
such officer, and no substitute for him, not even a Chief of the 
Administration, like the Americans, who can give general orders. 
The only nexus of the Administration is Parliament, and a 
public meeting is about as competent to supervise the details 
of a war as a girls’ school would be. Even the Cabinet does 
not serve, for the most important of our fighting departments 
is not represented in that body, or amenable except under 
coercion of Parliament to its authority. Before an expedition 
of this kind can move under orders from home, four great 
departments at least, the War Office, the Horse Guards, the 
India House, and the Admiralty must all pull absolutely to- 
gether, and make four more offices which, though subordinate, 
are really separate, pull too. That may seem simple enough, but 
experience shows that they will not do it without a referee, and 
there is no referee except a Premier who has no direct power, 
—cannot, for example, as the President can, dismiss an official for- 
muddling in mules,—who is never quite well, and who, thougl 
he has worked hard in his time, has a constitutional horror of 
worrying detail. The War Minister ought to be the referee, 
ought to be responsible for the whole affair, all other depart-. 
ments being bound simply to comply with his indents; but he- 
is not, and till Parliament can persuade the Crown to re- 
nounce its mischievous prerogative, and make the Army a 
State department, like the Navy, he cannot be, and till that 
essential change is completed, the only safe course is to leave- 
“India” to do Asiatic work. That is the only complete: 
department we have, the only one in which a responsible 
Minister can dismiss anybody who makes muddles, or neglects 
orders, or declines in any way to do his business,—which is to 
win, with as little needless waste of anything, time, treasure, 
or life, as he can manage. Parliament cannot be expected iw 
an ad interim session to take up a question like the organiza- 
tion of the Army; nor isa House of Commons under sentence 
of capital punishment the fitting body to attempt the work ; 
but Parliament may, and we trust will, at least insist that 
India shall be let alone, that some one Minister be responsible, 
and that everybody else help him, under pain of the severest 
national displeasure. 

It is a minor point, perhaps, for it only involves money, 
a great deal of money, but we strongly trust some “im-. 
practicable” person, say Mr. Ayrton, will ask what is 
meant by the despatch of transports from this side. The 
assertion is that the Indian Government is unable to transport 
ten thousand men and their impedimenta to the Red Sea with- 
out help from home. We should like to know what the senior 
Member for London thinks about that extraordinary state- 
ment, or how long his firm would hesitate over a contract 
to carry the whole corps @armée at so much a head. It. 
may be true; any break-down anywhere is always pos- 
sible in Asia; but till it is proved we shall continue to. 
believe it a pure invention, intended to keep a vast patronage 
at home. If it is true, the sooner we re-establish the Indian 
Squadron, or expand the Bengal Marine to decent dimensions, 
or pay the P. and O. to keep up an Indian reserve steam fleet, 





the better, for India has lost the one power which makes it 
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invaluable to Great Britain,—the power of intervening in- 
stantly and irresistibly in Egypt and Asia Minor. With the 
Eastern Question upon us, to be unable to use our Indian 
resources till a fleet had sailed round the Cape, would be to 
lose half our strength, to shut off from ourselves an army of 
300,000 men by our own voluntary act. We cannot believe 
in the break-down, more especially as the Indian Government 
has the virtual control of the immense fleet in China; but if 
it has occurred, the sooner the broken link in the long chain 
-of our power is repaired, the more effective will be our voice 
throughout the region which we are pleased, in defiance of 
geography, to term the “ East.” 





THE SITUATION IN ROME. 


T was the Temporal Power which fell at Sadowa. We 
repeat that sentence now for the third time, because it is 

still the key to all that has occurred and is occurring within 
the Papal dominion. Since that great day the alliance of 
Italy, previously a State of the third rank, has become of vital 
importance to the two first monarchies of the Continent. She 
can materially aid or greatly thwart the policy alike of 
Napoleon and of Count von Bismarck. No matter what 
occurred at Salzburg, whether the Emperors settled the 
future or only discussed the scenery, events have thrown back 
France on an alliance with Austria. With her she might 
prevent the unity of Germany, which she greatly dreads; 
without her she would have to engage, single-handed, in a 
war with a nation more numerous, better educated, and, as 
many believe, better organized than herself. The possibility 
of that alliance depends, if not entirely, at least in a very 
great degree, upon the action of Italy. If, on the first rumour 
of war, Cialdini with 100,000 men enters Southern Austria 
—the menace with which the mobs threaten the French Con- 
sulates—the Government of Vienna will be almost paralyzed. 
Not only must the Kaiser detach a great portion of his army to 
defend the South, but he must detach the best portion, the 
flower of his troops, the solid, obedient nucleus of his army, 
the purely German regiments. Half the strength of his 
army would be engaged in a side war, and as he could not rely 
for an hour on the Southern States, and Austria lies open at 
:@ dozen points from the Bavarian side, he would be reduced 
to a defensive attitude, leaving France and Prussia to fight 
out their great duel alone, with the Viennese themselves 
praying earnestly for the success of the Fatherland. 
Count von Bismarck perceives this clearly, and so does 
Napoleon, and the result is that Italy is politically 
free. Napoleon will not offend her mortally, lest if he does 
she prohibit his pet project; Bismarck will defend her if 
attacked, lest she again become a French dependency. The 
Government of Florence is free to act, and any free Govern- 
ment in Florence is impelled, as it were by the law of its 
existence, to attempt the annexation of Rome. Rattazzi is 
making the attempt, and deeply as we usually distrust his 
policy, we must admit that the accounts which appear most 
authentic indicate that he is at present making it by fair 
means. He is bound by the Convention with France to pre- 
vent any invasion of Roman territory from without, and he 
consequently arrested Garibaldi, who, though nearly alone, 
would, had he arrived in Rome, have exercised all the power 
of an invading General. A burst of enthusiasm would have 
given him followers, even if his presence had not drawn to 
his side the Pope’s Italian soldiers, whose loyalty to priests 
may very reasonably be distrusted. At the same time, 
Rattazzi employed the arrest as a diplomatic weapon, urging 
on Napoleon the necessity for a modification of the Conven- 
tion. Without this, he is said to have argued, he could not 
long restrain the Italian party of action, already contemp- 
tuous of the Convention and clamourous for an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Berlin. The Emperor, aware 
that such an alliance would make a successful war with 
Prussia almost impossible, that it would be felt in Paris 
as a new blow, and that discontent is rising high, is said 
to have yielded, but at all events he hesitated, and mean- 
while the Papal provinces broke into insurrection. Whether 
the victory in the consequent skirmishes inclined to the 
Papal troops or to the insurgents, we have no means of 
knowing until one of the two sides chooses to tell the truth, 
and the point is of very small importance. It is certain that 
the insurgents can keep on foot and are keeping on foot, and 
certain also that neither Napoleon nor Victor Emanuel will 
or can tolerate political anarchy for any length of time. 
Napoleon cannot send a new expedition to restore order, 





because if he does Italy will throw herself into the arms of 
Prussia, and the work, if done at all, must be done by Italian 
troops, which thus advance right up to the walls of Rome. 
The Convention, of course, can be modified by the two powers 
which signed it, and it is, therefore, at least probable that 
the sketch of the new Convention recently published, 
though certainly premature, fairly predicts the inevitable 
conclusion. The Pope, it is said, is to retain the city, while 
the territory falls to the Italian Government, which, encamped 
round the capital, will calmly await the death of Pius the 
Ninth, and the consequent election of a Pope devoted rather 
to the spiritual than the temporal power. At the same time, 
that Government will continue its efforts for the “ reconcilia- 
tion” which is ultimately inevitable, and which will be greatly 
accelerated by the total loss of the Papal land revenue, and by 
the extreme difficulty of restraining a discontented population 
within limits so narrow as those contained in the municipal 
limits of Rome. Peter’s pence will not maintain an army, 
and unless the Pope has come to some terms with Italy, no 
contribution will be made for his support by the Catholic 
Governments. Even Austria could not get such an addition to 
her budget through the Reichsrath. 

We have no means, as we said, of ascertaining whether this 
programme has been accepted or not, but we know that it 
has been discussed, and believe that the only obstacle—the 
hesitation of the Emperor of the French—must in the end 
give way. He runs a terrible risk in irretrievably breaking 
with Italy, so long as she adheres to the Convention, and he 
runs none that we can perceive in extending the terms of that 
agreement in a sense favourable to Italian desires. Rome he 
probably could not give, even if he desired it, unless the 
Romans won a battle in their streets. The destruction of the 
Pope’s independence involves spiritual considerations which 
will affect the mind of every Catholic in the world; but the 
extent of Papal dominion is a matter of no importance to any 
non-Italian being. One city is as sufficient for his independence 
as fifty, and Viterbo is no more essential to his security than 
Bologna. The Catholic world in France, though annoyed, 
will hardly be agitated until the Vatican itself is threatened, 
and outside France the Pope has scarcely an efficient ally. 
Austria can and will do nothing for him. The Emperor may 
at heart be Ultramontane, but his necessity for the hour?is 
to conciliate the German Liberals, who may else adhere to 
the North, and who are rapidly passing through the Reichs- 
rath revolutionary laws—one of them a formal abolition of 
the Concordat without the Pope’s consent. Prussia is 
steadily hostile, for although Prussia has Catholic pro- 
vinces, and desires very much to conciliate the South, Von 
Bismarck knows that the Ultramontanes everywhere hate the 
Hohenzollerns with a hatred no concession will quench, and 
knows, too, that the pro-Prussian Catholics, the Liberals, dis- 
believe in the Temporal Power. Russia is at daggers drawn 
with the Vatican, and will remain so, national feeling and re- 
ligious feeling being in Poland, as in Ireland, inextricably 
mixed together. England will not interfere, and Spain, 
which would if she dared, is for the moment out of 
politics. The Queen could not risk a war in which 
the first step would be an insurrection, headed by 
men who have already often applied to Florence for 
assistance. There would, therefore, be no external resistance, 
and of internal there seems to be no chance. The Pope may 
indeed fly, but in that case Rome would be occupied, and he 
himself invited back to a position which would be all but 
sovereign, and which he could not refuse without showing to 
the whole world that he was seeking temporal and not 
spiritual power. It is far more probable, when we remember 
his age, the importance of the vast establishments which he 
cannot move, and which his flight would surrender to the 
Italians, the difficulty of finding a refuge, and the strong links 
forged through so many ages which bind the Pope to Rome, 
that he will remain, will play the ré/e of undeserved suffer- 
ing, and go on just as he did when the rest of his States 
were originally reft away. He cannot curse any harder, and if 
he does, even Catholics are now little affected by Papal excom- 
munications. All they seriously desire is that his action 
should not be fettered by subjection to any secular power, 
and it will be no more fettered in Rome without a garden 
than it has been in Rome with one. 

This temporary solution may be delayed a few days, or even 
weeks, by the Emperor’s irresolution, but it seems to be the 
only one which can reasonably be anticipated. The only 
mode of avoiding it is to reoccupy Rome with French troops, 
and apart altogether from alliances, Napoleon cannot confess 
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again that he has utterly failed. A return would be a formal 
confession of failure by a man whose claim to reign is success. 
The Pope cannot keep down his provinces when once in insur- 
rection by his own strength,—his Treasury, to begin with, would 
be empty in a month,—and if he summons the Italians, the 
programme is accomplished with his own consent. He must, 
too, decide quickly. The Italian Government cannot keep 
60,000 men perpetually encamped on the frontier, and if they 
retire the Reds will be masters of the situation. Of 
course if, as the Catholic journals expect, a miracle inter- 
venes, there is an end of the matter; but if not, the 
Papacy is reduced to one of two alternatives,—to resign 
its remaining provinces to the people, who can give the Pope 
no guarantee for his city; or to summon his “erring son,” 
Victor Emanuel, who can. With the Italian troops in sight 
of Rome, the problem of the Temporal Power, which of all 
others has most perplexed the Liberal statesmen of the Con- 
tinent, will be almost resolved, and Protestants throughout 
the world will be very near to a danger greater than any they 
dread from Dr. Colenso,—the attraction a truly saintly Papacy, 
without sword or purse, or threatening in its mouth, might 
have for the unhappy masses of mankind. 





MR. GRANT DUFF’S POLITICAL SURVEY. 


\ R. GRANT DUFF is a wonderfully clever man, and there 
I is no political duty in the year easier and pleasanter for 
a politician than the reading of his speeches to his Elgin con- 
stituents. If Hazlitt could have got into the House of Com- 
mons he might have addressed his constituents much as Mr. 
Grant Duff does, though Hazlitt would scarcely have been so 
uncommonly certain of everything as is the Member for Elgin. 
He might, indeed, have given little sketches of the Opposition 
and Conservative leaders, and of any other chiefs as obnoxious 
to criticism as (say) the great Lord Eicho, just in Mr. Grant 
Duff's brilliant and biting way, but he would, we think, have 
seen more complexity and difficulty than Mr. Grant Duff in the 
great ecclesiastical questions of which the Scotch political 
epigrammatist disposes so easily. Our own complaint of Mr. 
Grant Duff is not that which rises most instinctively to the 
lips of English crities,—the complaint which we heard come 
involuntarily the other day from the lips of another very 
clever man, to the full as Radical as Mr. Grant Duff, ““Deuced 
clever, but somehow not English,”—for we think it is a very 
great advantage to us dull Britons to hear the criticisms of a 
student as accomplished as Mr. Grant Duff, whose modes of 
thought have the full benefit of the Continental no less than 
the English discipline. What we really do dislike,—not, we 
think, without substantial reason,—in these very telling and 
often brilliant surveys of the political world, is the bird’s- 
eye-view omniscience, or at least the consciousness of his own 
election to the small society of just politicians made perfect, 
which pervades Mr. Duff’s treatment of all the greatest ques- 
tions of theday. He speaks less like a student of history who 





has studied carefully movements of which the antecedents are 
deeply buried in the past, and the future ramifications still quite 
untraceable, than as one of those brilliant French thinkers, 
who seems to have got access to a ground-plan of the universe, | 
and to feel nothing but contempt for those who have not | 
availed themselves of the same easy clue to the secrets of the 
future. On all subjects on which painstaking English politi- 
cians /ook up to the problem with which they have to deal, 
and try to discriminate the signs of the times, Mr. Grant Duff 
looks down upon it from above the clouds, and smiles at the 
needless perplexities of fellow-creatures who are anxiously 
puzzling out that to which he has the solution pat in his own 
hand. Thus, Mr. Grant Duff tells us in a moment, without 
a vibration of hesitation, how little we ought to mind the 
“doubtful morality’’ of the recent Tory abdication of 
principle. ‘After all,” he says, “you send us to tle House 
of Commons to look to the political interests of the country, 
not to be professors of ethics,’-—a dictum which, if it has any 
truth in it, would repudiate that whole doctrine of confidence in 
ministries on which, even where there is no direct quarrel as to 
policy, the fate of a ministry has sooftenturned. If the House of 
Commons has no business to be influenced by the merely 
ethical bearing of a ministerial manogyivre, the characters of 
public men are no longer public property, and Mr. Grant 
Duff's own rather free though brilliant criticisms of them 
would become impertinent intrusions on private life. The} 





truth is, that Mr. Duff is impatient of the restraints of ethical ! 
rules over the intellects of the children of light; he regards ' 
Geist as above conscience ; and visibly frets at the drag which | 


our heavy English respect for moral generalizations puts upon 
the chariot wheels of intellectual progress. 

Again, he puts down thoughtful Conservatism with as 
cavalier a wave of the hand as ethical scruples. He sees no 
good in faithful adherence to what is noble in the past. Here 
is his brief judgment on Conservatives,—that it is better they 
should be led by men of no principle than by men of principle, 
for in the former case they will be more easily routed, and we 
shall have less vexation from their Fabian policy and the tenacity 
of their affections. ‘If Mr. Disraeli,’”’ he says, “has spread 
self-distrust and self-reproach in his own ranks, so much the 
better. It is always easier to fight a demoralized army. The 
party of resistance cannot have a better leader than Mr. 
Disraeli. It is not a very dignified spectacle. But after 
all, is there anything particularly dignified in the two 
other species of leaders which the party is apt to 
have,—the one typified by the evil family which learns 
nothing and forgets nothing,—which sees the whole world 
change around it without giving up one iota of its political 
creed,—the other, so well known to our own history,—a man 
holding false position after false position, always in good 
faith,—always retreating just when it is too late to do so with 
credit,—always Liberal after the fact, always obstructive while 
obstruction can do mischief? Luxtre fripon et jripon, as the 
French say, as between one equivocal character and the 
other, I, gentlemen, am on the side of the defender of the 
angels,”-—which means that Conservatism is wholly bad, that 
a party wholly bad had better be led by some one who has no 
belief in it, than by one who has, in order that he may open 
their eyes to the hopelessness of their position, before they 
have put forth the full strength of a fanatical belief. Well, 
we can only say, in reply to that, that though we are no Con- 
servatives, have indeed the reputation of “extreme” Liber- 
alism, it never even occurred to us to suppose that the Con- 
servative creed does not, for the most part, rest on ideals and 
feelings and traditions which are entitled to real respect, to 
considerate argument, to anxious deliberation, all which they 


| probably would not get without the undue attachment of 


a great party to these ideals, feelings, and traditions. The 
Conservative party is, or ought to be, the safeguard of the con- 
tinuity of our history, of the development, rather than the 
abrupt destruction and rebuilding, of our institutions. We 
should have supposed it better a thousand times that such a 
party should be led by a man who really loved and saw what 
was good in these institutions, even though he were ever so 
blind to the urgency of change, than by one who was playing 
his men, as Mr. Duff asserts that Mr. Disraeli does, as the mere 
pawns and bishops of a game of political chess, with no object 
beyond a party success leading to personal distinction. But 
by Mr. Duff the party which is not his, is held unworthy to have 
honest attachments and earnest convictions at all. He can 
wish them nothing better than self-delusion dire,—to find the 
emptiness of human things and the confusion they so well 
deserve. He can seriously believe it best for the State that a 
great party should be led by a man without faith in order that 
it may lose all faith itself. Itis the view of a thinker who looks 
down on human affairs from such a height that he is impatient 
of the process by which history is evolved, and would fain 
legislate his own dogmas into the constitution of the universe, 
without ever testing or modifying them by the reciprocal action 
of the various existing forces of political life. 

Look, again, at Mr. Duff’s cavalier dogma on Mr. Gladstone : 
—<‘ Mr. Gladstone, with his unceasing energy, his vast power 
of comprehension, his quick sympathy, and great power of 
expression, would be the model of the kind of statesman this 
country wants, if he could get rid of the rags and tags of 
medizval superstition which hang about him, and shake him- 
self free from the entanglements which grapple him to un- 
worthy things and persons; if, in short, he could, in the words 
of the poet, spring over his own shadow,—which is, it must 
be admitted, a tolerably large ‘if.’”” This appears to mean 
that if Mr. Gladstone’s “quick sympathy” and “ vast power 
of comprehension” were exercised only towards Mr. Duff's 
own views, and were to fail him on all other sides of political 
thought, he would be the model statesman, and if not, not. 
We suppose that we all like sympathy with our own views 
better than sympathy with those of our opponents, but we sus- 
pect Mr. Gladstone would lose his most characteristic power,— 
in which, however, we do not deny that equally characteristic 
defects are involved,—and this not merely as a national, but 
also as a Liberal statesman, if he could cast loose as easily 
as Mr. Duff wishes all that the Member for Elgin means by 
“the rags and tags of medizeval superstition.” To take as a 
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mere illustration, Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion for solving the | clearly apparent. 


Church-Rate difficulty. It is true that in naked legal effect, 


his proposal to leave the machinery of a rate without the | 


compulsory power is identical with repeal, but the sympathy | 
| that the grant of it is a concession to the right, not indeed 


with the Conservative feeling as to the advantages of that 
machinery over a purely arbitrary voluntary subscription which 
dictated the form of his proposal, has been as great a gain to 
the Liberal party as it has been soothing to Conservatives. 
Strip him of what Mr. Duff calls the rags and tags of 
medieval feeling in the matter, and he would have been 
weaker not only as a national, but as a Liberal statesman. 
Again, listen to Mr. Grant Duff's smart,—almost metallic, 
—dogmatic assertion of the evil of Church establishments. 
In the sharp, clear atmosphere of his mind there és but one 
side to the question. All that men have truly pleaded, and 
still more deeply felt, as to the larger justice of civil tribunals, 
of the comparative liberty of spiritual teachers protected by 
the State against the dictation of those whom they are to teach, 
—of the senselessness of leaving to the law of supply and de- 
mand, in ignorant and wretched districts, the very sort of in- 
struction which needs a good supply before it can be in any 
demand,—all this makes no impression, however transient, on 
Mr. Grant Duff. These considerations do not even strike him 
as some of the conditions of the great and difficult problem 
requiring solution. He waves them all aside with a grand 
assurance that those who urge these things have “ mistaken 
the clock,”’ and deserve only to be stabbed by an epigram. “I, 
for one, am wholly opposed to the scheme for endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and to the ery for giving Ireland de- 
nominational education because we have it in England. As 
well might they clamour against us for not tmporting that orna- 
ment of our English heaths,—the viper.” That is very clever 
indeed, but it is not the saying of a man who fairly estimates 
the truth in his opponents’ convictions, even while he prefers 
his own. Mr. Grant Duff is too neat and complete for truth. 
His view of English politics is brilliant, sharply defined, full 
of esprit. But it is not the view of a man studying great laws 
of progress from beneath. It is the view of neat omniscience, 
with a bird’s-eye view of the presumable future mapped 
from above. It makes very pleasant reading, and, as Mr. 
Disraeli said last session, may “ subserve private com- 
placency.” But it does not give us the full help we look 
for from a man so accomplished as Mr. Grant Duff. The 
universe—political, no less than spiritual and moral and physi- 
cal—is an exceedingly complicated one, and when we see 
half its complexities ignored for the sake of the greater 
neatness and brilliancy of the chart, we do not feel much in- 
clined to guide our own steps by it, merely on the ground 
that it is so complete in itself, and so easy to understand. 





A GLEAM FOR IRELAND. 


T was Mr. Bernal Osborne, we believe, who last Session 
prophesied that the next Radical task attempted by Mr. 
Disraeli would be the abolition of the Irish Church, and he 
would appear to have had some reason for his half jocular 
prediction. The Cabinet certainly seem to have been study- 
ing the Irish question in a spirit which is not exactly Conser- 
vative. It is stated, on authority which appears to be unex- 
ceptionable, being in reality that of Mr. Maguire, M.P. for 
Cork, that the Foreign Secretary “recently” applied to Rome 
—always, we may remark, the true place in which to deal 
with the Catholic Church—to know whether the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland would accept one of three offers,—a share 
in the Irish tithes, an endowment for the Catholic clergy, or a 
grant to provide churches, glebes, and apparently, though this is 
not clearly stated, manses for the priests. The questions were 
referred by the Vatican, which does not understand Ireland, or 
profess to understand it, back to the clergy themselves, and 
were discussed by a Synod, which seems to have included the 
entire Episcopate. The first question was answered, as might have 
been expected beforehand, in the negative. Equality with the 
Anglican Church in Ireland would not suit the Catholic 
Church. If recognized by the State at all, she wishes to be 
recognized as unique, as the one Church entitled to endow- 
ments ; and a mere share would deprive her of her advantage 
as the suffering Church, without ensuring any equivalent 
benefit, or any benefit at all beyond a certain sum of money, 
the equivalent of which her devotees would instantly cease to 
pay. She would not gain sixpence, and would lose the credit 
of despising sixpences. The second proposal was probably more 
discussed, but it was finally rejected, apparently by an unani- 
mous yote. The reason of that vote, we confess, is not to us 





The policy of the Roman Church has 
always been to assert that it is entitled to maintenance from 
the State by a law higher than any which human beings can 
frame, that the refusal of this maintenance is a crime, and 


requiring or justifying gratitude, but still, like any other 
act of restitution, demanding recognition as a fact. The 
character of the donor has nothing in the world to do with 
the matter, Rome accepting grants from Jews, infidels, and 
heretics ; from Prussia at Cologne, from Russia in Warsaw, 
and even, we believe, from Turkey at Constantinople. What 
matters who concedes her undoubted right? So far as he 
concedes it, the Devil is less a sinner. Still, this offer has been 
rejected, and the reason must be sought, we presume, in the 
special circumstances of Ireland. The Bishops must have 
believed that the Church would lose its position, a position 
unexampled in Catholic countries, or paralleled only in Poland, 
as the Church of the people, their refuge against oppression, 
the mediator between them and the owners of the soil. No 
Church anywhere in Europe has anything like the direct hold 
upon the masses of the population which the Catholic Church 
possesses among the peasantry of Ireland. At all events, it is 
said the Bishops have rejected the proposal, and even the offer 
for churches and parsonages shared a similar fate. There 
was more discussion about this, and a minority voted for it,— 
bad thatch being unpleasing even to celibate priests,—but it 
was at length voted down, and resolutions embodying a com- 
plete refusal of all offers were transmitted to Rome, there to 
await the decision of the final authority. 

If the Government really have taken this step, and, for our- 
selves we do not doubt it, itis the largest and wisest thing they 
have attempted since they accepted power. It proves not 
only that they are prepared to deal with Irish grievances, but 
that they are prepared to deal with them in the broadest way, 
and by means which commend themselves to the judgment 
of statesmen, rather than of the mob. They are prepared not 
only to give up the Orangemen, who will be furious at the 
first rumour of concession to Catholics, but the deep-rooted 
prejudices which bind the Tory party to have no transaction 
with Rome. Moreover, they really understand the situation. 
Instead of dealing with an individual like Cardinal Cullen, 
who is rather an Irish partizan than a Roman Prince, or with 
a body like the Irish priesthood, who never can separate their 
sympathies from those of their ignorant congregations, 
they deal at once with the supreme power, which has 
the world to think of, as well as Ireland, which wants conces- 
sions in Caleutta as well as Dublin, and detests revolution in 
Italy much more than it would detest it in Tipperary. They 
have had—if this account is correct—the courage to set Eng- 
lish prejudice at defiance, and try for that which is really 
required to settle the religious difficulties of Ireland—a Con- 
cordat like that through which the Protestant Government of 
Prussia rules its Catholic Churches in comfort and tran- 
quillity. That Rome will grant such a Concordat, if it is her 
interest to grant it, is past all doubt; for she does grant it to 
Governments far more hostile and heretical than our own ; 
and that it is our interest to take it is, as we conceive, a truth 
almost beyond the reach of argument. It has been, no doubt, 
for three hundred years an etiquette of the British Court not 
to negotiate with Rome, but that etiquette is merely the re- 
gistration of a lie. The Roman Court ¢s powerful within 
the British Empire; it does appoint persons in Ireland 
who have the full power of Bishops; it can aid us or 
thwart us, can make. revolution national, or confine it to a 
class, and why on earth should we not recognize those facts ? 
We do recognize them in Canada, where the Romish Church 
is established ; in Malta, where it is supreme; and in India, 
where if a priest preaches treason a Commander-in-Chief 
first appeals to the Catholic Bishop, and then, strongly 
approving his decision, which was loyal to passion, carries it 
out, in calm defiance of every law of the-land, by military 
force. That really occurred, though the details are not likely 
to make their appearance in a parliamentary blue-book, and 
to refuse to recognize the power of Rome only in the province 
where it is most complete is, on the most extreme Protestant 
view, as silly as to refuse to recognize crime or to deny the 
existence of pauperism in our streets. The fact is not altered 
by the refusal, while the results of the fact are infinitely 
worse than they would otherwise become. It is, we suppose, 
almost vain to hope for such a display of courage, but if the 
Government are in earnest they will carry out their policy still, 
in spite of a refusal which would cease the instant the Roman 
Court had accepted the British terms. Free Catholic Churches 
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do not exist, and if Rome ordered the acceptance of endow- 
ments, endowments would be declared by every Bishop, 
priest, and Catholic journalist, by the Dublin Evening Post 
as well as by Cardinal Cullen, to be the instalment of justice 
for which they had been striving ever since the Emancipation 
Act. 

But why, even if it be possible, should we endow the Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland? Just for the same reason that we 
endow a Protestant Church in England, because it is right and 
expedient that the people, who are the real Church, should 
possess direct and visible authority over its teaching, its ten- 
dencies, and its organization ; because, to speak in political 
language, Parliament ought to be the final authority over 
creeds as well as laws, churches as well as regiments, priests 
as well as premiers or executioners. There is not one single 
reason for the establishment of the Church in England which 
does not equally tend to the establishment of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. We all believe here that it is well the 
teacher of religion should be independent of his congregation, 
yet subject to the nation, liable to legal discipline, yet free 
from individual tyranny, an officer of the State as well 
as an agent of the ecclesiastical organization which the 
State provides. If all that is true here, and we are 
all acting on it, why is it not true there; what is the 
circumstance or difference of circumstance which makes 
men who are utter Erastians on this side of St. George's 
Channel,—and three in every four educated Englishmen are 
Erastians, whether they like the word or not—utter Voluntaries 
onthat side? Because Protestantism is right, and Catholicism 
wrong? Who is to decide that except the people ?—and the 
Irish people have decided, decided so strongly that after three 
centuries of determined and scientific oppression we have given 
up the effort to change or modify their decision. Because 
the Pope claims authority in Ireland? Clearly he does, and 
he has authority, articles and oaths and so on notwithstand- 
ing, and the way to limit his authority is to make the parish 
priests decently independent, to recognize them, instead of 
driving them back for recognition upon their own intangible 
Corporation. Do objectors suppose that the Papacy is stronger 
in the Rhine Provinces than in Ireland, or weaker? It is 
not three months since Von Bismarck gave the Vatican 
twenty-four hours to consider whether it would appoint 
his nominee to the Archbishopric of Cologne, or whether 
he should terminate the Concordat, and the Vatican crouched, 
and signed the appointment within the time. Suppose 
Mr. Russell had made a similar threat as to an Irish 
appointment, he would have been only laughed at, for he 
would have had nothing either to offer or to take away. 
Endowment means invariably the subjection of the clerical 
order to the only rightful power, that of the “laity,” de., of 
the real, as distinguished from the pseudo Church, and of all 
hierarchies in existence, the Roman one most needs, and in 
Trelands least experiences, that healthful control. The 
Government can do nothing with it because it is a voluntary 
Church, but once endowed, once fettered by a Concordat, a 
word whispered in the Foreign Office, and repeated in the 
Pope’s audience-chamber, will be felt in every parsonage in 
the land. The only alternative in Ireland is the disendow- 
ment of all sects alike; and will the Protestants, who talk 
about “ endowing error ”’ as if Catholics did not pay tithe in a 
tax on every potato they eat, just tell us how that is to weaken 
Roman power ? 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 


HERE is scarcely one among our statesmen who has more 

of the humility of real strength than the Duke of Argyll. 
Nothing is more curious than to read successively the two great 
Scotch speeches of the week,—Mr. Grant Duff's bgilliant dis- 
course at Elgin, and the Duke of Argyll’s address of Monday 
night at Glasgow. In sparkle, vivacity, epigram, Mr, Grant Duff 
has it all to himself. On the other hand, in tentative, scru- 
pulous, painstaking ability, in careful selection of the exact 
shade of truth out of a number of shades of more or less 
error, in that strength of grasp which is given by a long and 
profound consideration of a difficult subject, in the resolute 
determination not to throw away a truth because it is mixed 
up almost inextricably with much that offends us by its mis- 
chievous falsehood, the Duke of Argyll has it all to himself. 
In one word, Mr. Grant Duff writes and speaks almost like 
the creator of an intellectual world of his own, so completely 
does he ignore every consideration except those which he him- 
self approves. The Duke of Argyll writes and speaks with 








the anxious discrimination of a man who is perfectly aware 
that the whole process of truth-finding is not so much the 
disentangling of a single clue from a mesh of false clues, as 
the careful weaving together of a number of strands of 
thought, any one of which taken alone is weak and almost 
worthless, but all of which, when knitted into a single whole, 


have the completeness and strength of truth. Mr. Grant 
Duff speaks as if he stood over his subject, when it is not 
really one that any man, however able, can oversee truly. The 
Duke of Argyll, working away in a style of patient discrimi- 
nation that almost reminds us of Bishop Butler, recognizes 
his position wnder his subject, without being deterred thereby 
from throwing upon it such detached and insulated, but 
powerful lights as may at least clear up certain points of it. 
The subjects of the two speeches are so different that only at 
one point do they afford any point of comparison; but on it 
the difference of the two methods, though they absolutely 
agree in result, is remarkable. Mr. Grant Duff, as we have 
elsewhere quoted him, remarks that to advocate the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland on the ground 
of assimilating the system to that of the English Church, is 
like proposing to import into Ireland the vipers which orna- 
ment our English heaths. The Duke of Argyllis himself also 
opposed to establishments. He believes that all Churches 
must be severed sooner or later from the State, but how power- 
fully does he not express the moral advantages which belong 
to State Government, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
in the present condition of the world, for ecclesiastical self- 
governing bodies to be as liberal, fair, wise, unprejudiced, and 
catholic, as is the government imposed upon the Church by the 
State which sustains it! We suppose the reason of the difference 
here is not any superior fairness in the Duke, but his far 
greater reverence for Christian Churches as such, and his con- 
sequent perception of a far more complicated set of circum- 
stances than Mr. Grant Duff perceives. The Duke, seeing 
that, as a matter of fact, secular government does enforce a 
standard of both equity and liberty which Christian Churches, 
ecclesiastically governed, never permit, hesitates even as he 
pronounces (for other reasons) against lending the Church the 
aid of the State’s superior calmness and impartiality. He 
exclaims, “‘ Will the training of the Christian life, and the 
high and holy obligations of Christian duty,—will these never 
train men to judge of others with the justice and impartiality 
which are secured in a purely secular calling? Will the bonds 
of Christian brotherhood, which ought to be so strong in the 
connections they form, and so pure in the affections they 
inspire,—will these never secure for the forming of opinion 
within our own minds, and for the discharge of duty towards 
other men, those fine perceptions of justice and of truth which 
are the glory of mere professional honour?” Mr. Grant Duff, 
on the other hand, probably rather grudges to ecclesiastical 
bodies of which he thinks so poorly as of most Christian 
Churches the preserving salt of State control. He sees less 
danger in the separation of Church and State, probably because 
he sees far less hope and less truth in any Church than the 
Duke of Argyll, and is, therefore, comparatively indifferent as 
to the consequences of leaving ecclesiastics to themselves. But 
then this is just a sample of what we mean,—the artificial 
simplicity and sharpness of view which Mr. Grant Duff gets 
from the intellectual disdain with which he treats some of the 
deepest elements of political life. The Duke of Argyll is 
incapable of brushing aside with impatience large fields of the 
strongest human conviction, and he attains his reward in con- 
vincing even those who least agree with him that he has sought 
earnestly to get at the heart of their conviction before forming 
his own, and has thereby widened and deepened the force of 
his own, even when he did not alter it in essence. 

The Duke’s address was not confined to the comparative 
influence of Free and State Churches in protecting Christian 
liberty. He touched on all the circumstances which promote 
and obstruct true liberty in the ecclesiastical politics of the 
day, and his remarks are worth all the resolutions and addresses 
voted by the Pan-Anglican Synod put together. He pointed 
out that existing Creeds and Articles remain unchanged, not, 
for the most part, because they command general agree- 
ment in the various Churches, “ but because different parties 
would desire to alter them in diametrically opposite 
directions,” and therefore the status quo remains as a 
compromise. ‘Some parts of these creeds, generally we may 
hope the more essential parts, are indeed held, and held as 
firmly as before; but other parts are held, if held at all, with 
less of emphasis and belief, while there are generally some 
portions over which we pass, or desire to pass, in silence.” And 
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he explained the reason of this,—that all our creeds are 
filled in with systematic deductions and indirect inferences from 
the great central truths of Revelation,—systematic deductions 
and inferences often of a very disputable, always of a compa- 
ratively untrustworthy kind, on which every one is liab 
indefinite amount of error. On all suc 
Duke of Argyll intimated that it is unwise an 
fetter individual liberty, or in any case to hang t 
question of Church membership. Nay, he went farther, and | 
ventured to remind his hearers that many movements which | 
affect the appearance of catholicity, which take as their 

watch-cry the object of promoting union with other Churches, 
are really only movements of exclusion in another form. He | 
instanced the proposal to unite the Anglican Church with the 

Eastern Chureh, and the open declaration of those who pro- 

mote it that this is really an anti-Protestant movement in 

disguise,—a movement expressly antagonistic to any proposal 

to include the Lutheran and other Protestant communions 

of the Continent. ‘The desire of dividing and separating from 

those who, in the historical and legal association of three 

hundred years, have stood nearest to them, is with these men 

the avowed motive and spring of action.” It calls itself a 

unionist movement, but is due to forces of repulsion much more 

than forces of attraction. And what the Duke so well says of 

the unionist movement towards the Eastern Church he might 

equally well have said of that recent unionist movement 

towards the American Episcopal Church, which brought 

together the Lambeth Synod. That unionist movement is 

not the result of sympathy, but of antipathy,—a common 

alliance against Bishop Colenso and Mr. Jowett, and all who 
wish to assert the right of a free but reverent scientific criti- 

cism of the Bible. Regarded from this point of view, we might 
say, in the Duke of Argyll’s own words,—though in another 
application of them,—that the movement towards union is 
simply ‘a strategic movement, a movement of attack or defence 
against those whom we specially dislike, or to whom we are 
specially opposed.” A Church which is bound by all its pre- 
cedents to find ample room for unfettered learning, and to 
sanction as holy, instead of branding with disgrace, every 
reverent attempt to discriminate the human from the divine 
element in revelation, is fraternizing with the Episcopal 

Church of America, and drawing closer its bonds with what 
it wishes to regard as the Free Episcopal Churches of our 
colonies, in order that it may repress this tendency to sift the 

human medium of revelation by all the modern resources of 
science and history. We hold this course to be blind, weak, 
and silly. But whether it be wise or unwise, it has at all 
events, as the Duke of Argyll says of the other movement— 
the movement of approach towards the Eastern Church—*“ no 

prima facie presumption in its favour arising out of the obli- 
gations of Christian union. It must be judged on its own 
merits ; the value of the tenets it selects for preference, as 
compared with those it rejects, as grounds of union; on the 
tendency of that selection to build up again the system against 
which so large a part of the Christian world protested in the 
sixteenth century ; and on our own estimate of the necessity, 
of the value, of the truth of that protest.” So judged, we do 
not for a moment doubt that the resolutions and the ad- 

“dress voted by the Bishops of the Lambeth Conference 
condemn themselves. They hint, they imply, they do every- 
thing but assert the énfullibility of Scripture, and this in a 

day when this assertion of the demonstrable falsehood of in- 
fallibility is the chief stumbling-block which keeps educated 
laymen from recognizing that a fallible Scripture records a 
true and grand historical revelation of God, delivered through 

generation after generation of fallible men, until the coming 

of our Lord. If the Bishops wish for union with all who out- 

rage reason and science and sound historical evidence, for the 

sake of repelling those who, in their hasty zeal for reason and 

science and historical evidence, seem to trench on some great 

central truths of the Christian faith,—they prefer a thoroughly 

rotten principle, to the erroneous application of a right prin- 

ciple. They elect to set the whole intelligence and learning 

and common sense of the future at defiance, for the sake of 

a momentary concert, which is the mere banding of a priestly 

caste against those for whose sake alone a priestly order has 

any right to exist. The Duke of Argyll has said, with that 

moderation and weight of thought characteristic of all his 

addresses, what will, we venture to say, outweigh the whole 

Episcopal demonstration, not only in wisdom — for that 

would be difficult to avoid—but in moral and spiritual 

prestige. 


d narrow to | 
he cardinal | 








LAW, AND THE COURTS OF LAW. 


F we cannot say that the present year is a year of Law Reform, 
we must give it the credit of having initiated the most im- 


le to an | portant discussions on that subject, and of having cleared the 
h secondary points the | Way for the work which will have to be done by its successors. 


The announcement in the Queen’s Speech of a Conservative 
Government, that business was increasing in the superior 
Courts, and must be disposed of with greater despatch and 
frequency ; the masterly speech of Sir Roundell Palmer ; the 
Report of the Digest Commission, and now the appointment 
of a new Commission to inquire into the workings of the 
Courts of Law, have followed close upon each other. The 
truth is, that the evils of the present system have at last 
become intolerable. With each succeeding term in London, 
and each of the assizes in the country, the number of causes 
has been increasing, while the Judges have remained the 
same since the reign of William IV. In his speech last 
February, Sir Roundell Palmer stated that the arrears of cases 
in one Court alone were almost as numerous as those newly 
set down for trial. At the assizes there is not the same ten- 
dency in cases to stand over, but great numbers are referred 
or compromised against the will of those concerned in them. 
We are glad to see that the powers confided to the new Com- 
mission are large enough to include all these grievances. The 
Commissioners are to inquire into the operation and effect of 
the present constitution of the Courts of Chancery, Admiralty, 
Probate and Divorce ; of the superior Courts at Westminster, 
the Courts of the Counties Palatine, and the Central Criminal 
Court, and of the Courts of Error and Appeal from all 
these tribunals. They are also to investigate the present 
arrangements for holding sittings in London and assizes in the 
country, the division of the legal year into terms and vacations, 
the mode of transacting business in Court and Chambers, the 
limits of various jurisdictions, the rules as to the number of 
judges required for various duties, and the system of summon- 
ing juries. This is a large field for inquiry, and we hope the 
plan suggested will be worthy of the occasion. We do not 
think there is one of the points mentioned on which a change 
might not be wisely and easily made, and though we can 
neither state all their faults nor propose an adequate number 
of remedies in a single article, we may be able to bring the- 
necessity for a general reform more or less clearly to the minds 
of our readers. 

It is perfectly plain that we cannot do without more 
Judges, but why is it necessary that they should all be 
judges of the present type? We have shown, we think, in. 
a former article that there is too much of a gap between the 
leader of the circuit and the junior judge upon it, and we 
suggested that as barristers rose to eminence they should be 
gradually employed in judicial work. Without repeating that 
suggestion, we would extend it. Why should not a judge also 
have a chance of rising? Why should not a Court of Appeal be 
made up of those who have attained judicial eminence in what 
are now the superior Courts? Nothing is more cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory, as Sir Roundell Palmer has shown, than 
the constitution of the Exchequer Chamber. The Justices of 
the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas review the decisions of 
the Barons of the Exchequer; the Justices of the Common 
Pleas and the Barons of the Exchequer review the decisions 
of the Queen’s Bench; and those of the Common Pleas are 
reviewed by the Queen’s Bench and Exchequer. Such a Court 
cannot sit often; it sat only 28 days in 1866. It does not 
speak with absolute authority ; three puisnd judges in it may 
overrule the judgment of four puisne judges elsewhere. The 
appeal from the Exchequer Chamber is to the House of 
Lords, where the Lord Chancellor of the sitting Government 
and two ex-Chancellors of former Governments may decide 
against the majority of judges. In the recent case of * Ricket 
v. the Metropolitan Railway,” four judges in the Queen’s 
Bench were unanimous in favour of the plaintiff. Of the six 
judges in the Exchequer Chamber four were for the defend- 
ants and two for the plaintiff. In the House of Lords, the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Cranworth were for the defendants, 
and Lord Westbury for the plaintiff, so that of the whole 
number six were for the victors and seven for the vanquished, 
while the proportion of judges was even greater. We have 
the more reason for alluding to this case, ‘as it seems to us to 
establish a fatal precedent. But passing over the quality of 
the law, we object to the constitution of the tribunal. The 
four judges in the Exchequer Chamber who prevail against 
six others may be the weakest judges on the Bench. The 
conquered majority may include the three chiefs of the three 
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Courts, who are at least supposed to have superior standing to 
their puisnes. If there were a regularly constituted Court of 
Appeal, and judges after sitting on the Bench some years were 


capable of being promoted to it, this inequality would exist | 
Work enough would be found for a Court of | 


no longer. 
Appeal, even if it could sit all the year round. At present 
there are several Courts of Appeal, and the members of 
them have either retired from active life or are en- 
gaged in other branches of the law. The judges of the 
Exchequer Chamber have their full work in their own 
Courts. But they are also judges in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which in addition is com- 
posed of the retired judges and of two judges specially ap- 
pointed. The Lord Chancellor, besides sitting as a Judge of 
Appeal in Chancery and as a Judge of Appeal in the House 
of Lords, acts as Speaker of the House of Lords, and dis- 
charges an infinite variety of other duties. Appeals have 
thus come to be a sort of recreation, to occupy the inter- 
vals of work, or the declining years of life. They are in 
reality the most important of all business. They interpret 
the law. They make the law. 

A Court of Appeal, then, composed of practised judges is 
the first essential. But there are many things even more 
pressing. When we reconstitute the Courts, we must do away 
with antiquated ideas of the division of time and labour. 
Why should the old law terms be retained? In olden days 
twelve or thirteen weeks in the year may have sufiiced for all 
the business of the country, except that done at the assizes. 
But now the terms are meaningless, and as things are toa 
great extent regulated without them, they might be wholly 
abolished. The solicitors will find some equivalent for the 
term fee. The Inns of Court will perhaps in time reconsider 
their present qualification. Indeed, the Inns of Court them- 
selves are as much in want of reform as the profession by 
which they are supported. If there is any use in their having 
a kitchen and a dining-hall, it seems absurd to give dinners 
for a quarter of the year, and though the meals provided for 
the Benchers during that time are quite enough to give them 
gout, we can hardly think their digestion ought to gauge the 
wants of their juniors. We do not suggest that by merely 
abolishing the present terms we could increase the number of 
sittings. More work can only be done when there are more 
to do it. But we may bring about a more wholesome 
system, and one more consonant to modern ideas, by the 
substitution of regular terms and vacations for those that 
afford no index to the work which must be done, and to the 
relaxation which is legitimate. The judges have not a com- 
plete holiday during the vacation. One judge has to sit 
twice a week at Chambers. Last week the business of the 
Central Criminal Court employed two others. The circuits 
were not over by the time the vacation ought to begin, and 
Liverpool and Leeds lasted a fortnight later. Our present 
staff of judges may be said to earn their holidays, and ought 
not to be deprived of them. In Chancery the vacation is 
more definitely fixed, and though there is a vacation judge, 
he does not come up to town during the recess, but lets the 
business go down to his country place. It may be said that 
the work of common-law judges is more multifarious. But is 
this necessary? Is there any reason why the circuits should 
continue ? These, like the terms and the various jurisdictions 
of the Courts and the Appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, are purely medieval. When travel was difficult, it 
was natural that the Judges and the Bar should go round 
from place to place, from county to county. There were not 
so many causes then as to crowd the lists of each assize, and 
to make delay inconvenient and expensive. But now that 
London is the centre of the Railway system, it is nearer in 
time to many of the provincial towns than they are to their 
neighbours. Instead of going round the circuit on horseback 
or in a postchaise, men run up to town between one point 
and another, miss out places where they have no business, 
and join again where they are sure of a connection. If it 
were not for the rules of the circuit messes, they might 
occupy themselves in the meantime. But almost all London 
business is suspended during the assizes, and no man 
may go more than one circuit. We have already dwelt 
on the hardship of these rules to the barristers, and 
we will merely add that the circuit system is prejudicial to 
the country. All the business has to be prepared at the 
same time, and is taken at the same time. There isa press of 
work just before the assizes, in order that the cases may be 
got up. Pleaders in London have to work double time, and 
All the cases come on simultaheously ; 


are then left idle. 


the lists are full, the judge is harassed ; the leading counsel 
have more briefs than they can read, and the result is that 
half the cases are not heard, or are hurried over. If each 
large town was made the legal centre of a district round it, 
and there were four, six, or eight sittings yearly in each of 
| these towns, according to the business to be done.there, the 
|work might be more fairly distributed among the judges as 
| well as among the barristers, and the present arbitrary rules 
| would prove unnecessary. If, moreover, each of these towns 
had a Recorder, with both civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the same district, the smaller cases would be disposed of in 
the intervals between the more important sittings. The 
smallest cases of all, in which no law is involved, could be 
heard as they are now, by the County Courts, which ought to 
settle minor civil disputes, just as the magistrates are charged 
with the conduct of minor criminal matters. Whether or 
not it is right to let the same judge regulate the payment of 
1/. 11s. Gd. by weekly instalments of 4s. 6d. and pronounce 
on all contracts under 50/., it is certain that neither clients 
nor attorneys are willing to be excluded from the superior 
Courts, and we can hardly recommend a scheme which will 
suit neither the public nor the profession. 

Our scheme may not be more fortunate. We-cannot tell 
what chance it has of being tested, either by practice or by 
discussion. We have given its broad features. Its details 
might be considerably varied. But such as it is, and with all 
its imperfections, we should be glad to think that something 
might be made of it, and that instead of cobbling up the old 
system, the Commission may be induced to sweep away all 
that has ceased to be useful, and to devise what will be 
practical and permanent. 














A STRANGER’S IMPRESSION OF VIENNA. 
HERE is one Austrian city in Austria, and that is Vienna. 
Every other belongs more or less to some separate nation- 
ality. Salzburg is German, Prague Bohemian with a German 
varnish, Buda-Pesth Hungarian, ‘I'rieste—to misuse the only word 
which exactly describes it—Levantine, but Vienna is Austrian; 
the capital of the Empire, and not of any part of it, a cesspool of 
nationalities, an orderly microcosm of the chaotic world held 
together by the Imperial sceptre. The city is the realization of 
the Hapsburg dream, a place where a dozen nationalities, five 
languages, three radically different civilizations meet and jostle 
and struggle and embrace in inextricable and yet orderly confu- 
sion, with the greatest of these nationalities, the most flexible of 
these languages, the most hopeful of these civilizations riding 
calmly, almost indolently, at the top. Necessity has produced in 
Vienna the result which the Hapsburgs have striven in vain for 
four centuries to secure throughout their dominions—a working 
harmony between West and East, an international tolerance, a co- 
operation, more or less cordial, of the most jarring creeds, races, and 
systems of society. Jews own the houses in which Ultramontanes 
inveigh against the laxity which tolerates the Synagogue ; Germans 
looking as if they had just stepped off the Boulevard des Italiens 
give the word of command to brown men with almond eyes who 
glance backwards like Calmucks or startled horses; engineers 
exactly like Englishmen and much better ‘educated apportion * 
burdens to women barefooted, barelegged, with apparently— 
it is not quite the fact, we suppose — only a blue chemise 
between them and nakedness. Equipages from Long Acre 
splash men in sheepskin, palaces are watched by sentries who 
shake their heads when addressed in any tongue spoken by 
civilized man, and the last telegram from Paris is posted up in 
languages in which there scarcely exists a book. And all this 
bizarre jumble of tongues, manners, and ideas produces no dis- 
order, no hostility, no visible clashing in the streets. ‘The Austrian 
ideal has been realized in Vienna, and the city where of all others 
the population is apparently least homogeneous, is also of all 
others that which apparently requires least police supervision. 
The German has not absorbed the Magyar or the Croat, the 
Slovack or the Pole, the Italian or the Rouman, but he has in 
Vienna varnished them till their collision as they roll produces no 
visible friction. Stand in the Graben, the Viennese Cheapside, 
and forget all but what you see, and you cannot avoid the thought 
that under happier circumstances the Austrian ideal might not 
have been unattainable. ‘There is the Empire, as in the view of 
the Hofburg it ought to be, with all its races, tongues, creeds, 
manners, and traditions separate and distinct, yet all peacefully 
working together to build up external civilization, fusing them- 





selves without blows into one polite, gentle, it might be high-cul- 
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tured, and eminently original people. The German who, under 
Italian guidance, is teaching those Polish workmen where to put 
on that stucco, is no more hostile to them than is the Slovack 
woman who brings them water, the dark Croat in uniform who is 
watching them so curiously, the intensely Viennese coachman who 
is driving past as if he had entered for a chariot race, the Jew 
who will pay them all, or the Americanized German who is 
protesting at his shop-door that he will not have the way blocked 
with so many ladders. Vienna is the centre, the depdt, the 
factory, the banking house, not of one, but of many kingdoms, 
and every turn reminds the stranger of the truth. Besides the 
endless variety of face and costume among the people,—which, by 
the way, does not stroll, but walks rather rapidly,—the shops 
announce their goods in different characters, two at least of which, 
Hungarian and Hebrew, are never seen in the West, and shopmen 
speak all tongues with apparently equal readiness. Not that 
Vienna is cosmopolitan in the Parisian signification of the term, 
it is only many-nationed, the self-dependent centre of a mighty, 
though chaotic power. 

The next thing which strikes the stranger is the originality of 
the city itself as a structure. It has obviously never been 
designed by prince, architect, or people, but has simply grown. 
The site is one of the strangest imaginable. Gazetteers say Vienna 
is on the Dannbe, but that is precisely where Vienna is not, and 
where by every law of economics it ought to have been. Low it 
came where it is, is to the stranger inexplicable; but there it is, 
five miles from the great river which ought to pour into its lap 
the wealth of the greatest valley in Europe, but with which it is 
as yet entirely unconnected. There is not even a tramway between 
Vienna and the Danube, and grain is still carried up the bank to 
the warehouses, sack by sack, by half naked porters on two francs 
aday. It is nearly a two-hours’ walk from the city to the river, 
and the good Viennese have apparently no intention of abridging 
the distance, no idea that the expenditure of a million or two 
might make their city a port of unrivalled importance and 
capacity. We do not know that they would spend the money 
if they did perceive it, getting on not being the Viennese 
ideal at all, but only an easy life. They would greatly prefer 
abusing their Government for not doing it. Between the river 
and the city stretches the Prater, the Bois de Boulogne of Vienna, 
and the Viennese safely lodged in a chair listening to a perfect 
military band is quite content to leave his glorious river not three 
miles from his seat, to roll on uselessly, will not even ask that its 
little affluent, the Donau, which enters the city, be made clean, or 
sweet, or useful. A million or two would make Vienna a port on 
‘the Black Sea, and even as it is Americans would have a thousand 
steamers upon its waters. Apart, however, from this strange 
defect, Vienna enjoys a splendid situation. By land it is the half- 
avyay house between East and West, between London and Con- 
stantinople, it is the centre of a railway network which touches 
Paris and Belgrade, and it is the natural bonded warehouse for 
the whole trade between the valley of the Danube and the West. 
The city itself is gloomily magnificent. Crushed in till recently 
among fortifications, it has grown, like all such cities, straight into 
the air. London is not so populated as old Vienna. ‘The streets 
are narrow beyond Continental example, more narrow than those 
of Florence, the people live in flats and single rooms, and the 
stately houses tower into the air as if seeking perpetually the 
sunshine they yet cannot obtain. Space has been, as it were, 
fought for, till in old Vienna there is not a mean house, and 
scarcely one which enjoys a full blaze of light. The effect is 
curiously Austrian, that of a city gloomy, inconvenient, and half 
civilized, yet infinitely imposing and durable. Despite the multi- 
plicity of signs, the profusion of shops, the visible love of colour, 
there is nothing tawdry or meretricious ; all is as dignified asif the 
old Spanish spirit still lingered in the capital, as it does in its 
palace. This stateliness is the more remarkable because, the 
Cathedral excepted, the buildings are by no means grand. Even 
St. Stephen’s is cluttered up by houses till half its external 
grandeur is lost, though nothing, fortunately, can interfere with 
the solemn beauty of its interior, with its mighty forest of 
pillars, black with age and healthy neglect, and its unique 
effects of light. By some peculiarity in its architecture, 
which the writer is not architect enough to comprehend, 
the mighty léngth of the central aisle is divided by shadows 
into three. Near the doorway all is bright, then comes 
a great space of shadow so deep that the eye scarcely 
pierces it, and then a flood of light upon the chancel. The 
spectator, therefore, himself standing in a glare, looks through a 
cloud of darkness to the priests, revealed under the fullest blaze, 





an effect which, scenic as it may seem in our description, in 
reality deepens the emotion of slight awe from which no 
stranger who enters the pile can be wholly free. ‘The prevail- 
ing colour of the building, as of all the old city, is dark grey, 
not the result of smoke, but of age, a grey which immensely 
adds both to its stateliness and its gloom. Round this city the 
true Vienna, old and grand but a mere clump of building, cover- 
ing less space than the City of London, circles a series of 
bright, smiling avenues, partly lined with houses, and called 
by strangers boulevards, or by the people “ Rings.” ‘They 
have been planted on the old giacis which once hemmed in 
the city, and when finished they will be unsurpassed in 
Europe, the whole forming concentric rings of trees and 
bright, buff-coloured palaces, many of them adorned to pro- 
fusion outside with gilding and colour. A certain richness and 
luxuriousness of taste marks the Viennese architects of to-day, 
which, though it may degenerate into vulgarity, undoubtedly for 
the present prohibits sameness. ‘The buildings go on slowly, for the 
Viennese are not speculative, and business men cling to the ancient 
city, the very hotel-keepers preferring their worm-eaten caravan- 
serais to the bright structures of the boulevards; but in ten years 
they will be finished, and Vienna will then be externally at once 
London and Paris. Round the Rings, again, stretch villages, or rather 
faubourgs, radiating outwards like spokes from an axle, and capable 
of almost infinite extension. ‘They are not pretty yet, for they are 
badly paved, badly drained, wanting in trees, and deficient in gutters; 
but they are lined with houses fortunately erected on the old idea 
that a house is to hold many families—the grand secret of avoiding 
meanness in city architecture—and the improvements will come 
with peace and English capital. It is here that the professional 
classes live, on terms which ought to make Vienna the most 
attractive of residences for the Continental English. Actuated, 
we imagine, chiefly by a vague fear of a despotism which no longer 
exists, they throng in Dresden, and Frankfort, and Munich, and 
avoid a city where all the delights of a great capital, of an exquisite 
countryside—twelve minutes and sixpence take you to a miniature 
Alps — are combined with rare cheapness and the pleasantest 
society. A flat of five good rooms costs in Vienna 50/. a year, and 
the writer was assured on undeniable authority that a family 
could live in easy comfort for 400/. a year, a comfort immensely 
increased by the fact that etiquette allows ladies to walk by day- 
light unattended, and by the most marked external peculiarity of 
Vienna, the perfection of the means of locomotion. Omnibuses 
go everywhere, barouches can be hired at every corner for eight 
shillings the half day, and cabs as good as English broughams are 
driven for sixpence the quarter of an hour at a rate which 
would make the driver of a London hansom stare. The 
Viennese whips are the best in the world, they will not 
drive slowly, they use the swift Hungarian horses which are 
not harnessed till they are seven years old, and they are 
the only persons visibly under strict police discipline. They 
do not drink, and for a genuine Viennese to be unciyil is an 
impossibility. ‘The city, moreover, is perhaps the most orderly in 
the world. The only visible sign of authority is the gendarme, 
planted like a sentry at each cross-road, just where in London 
the “island ” would be, to keep the Viennese whips in order; but 
the streets are as safe by day and night as those of London, 
magnificently lighted, and freer than any city in Europe from the 
social evil. Vienna is said to be dissolute, probably is so, but 
partly from careful regulation, partly from some beneficial pecu- 
liarities in its manners, its laxity is not apparent to the eye. 
There is no Haymarket in Vienna, no part of the city 
which cannot be traversed at any hour with the most ab- 
solute freedom from annoyance, insult, or personal danger. 
Distances, owing to the peculiar shape of the city—a wheel 
with a second tire half-way between the axle and the exterior— 
are not great, and though the inhabitants complain that the police 
are careless, they are probably better governed—for municipal 
purposes, we mean—and less governed than the people of any 
European capital, London alone excepted. ‘Talk is free, if print- 
ing is not, and the population, well off, indolent, and disposed to 
luxury, avenges itself for every act it disapproves by satire, satire 
as keen and almost as ill-natured as that of Paris. Shut out from 
politics, encouraged to seek pleasure, exempt by the subdivision 
of property from poverty, and enjoying a beautiful though not 
serene climate, the Viennese have becoure the ‘luscans of Ger- 
many. ‘ All our vices,” said a keenly intelligent Austrian to the 
writer, ‘‘ official, national, and social, may be described in a sen- 
tence, ‘ From the Kaiser to the water-carrier, we confuse leisure 
with idleness.’ ” 
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MR. CARLYLE’S SINGING PEERS. 

\ R. CARLYLE’S last wail over England was appreciated by 

us in its political bearings at the time of its first appear- 
ance two months ago in Macmillan’s Magazine. It is now repub- 
lished, with certain additions which have an eccentric pathos of their 
own. His advice to the young Aristoi, titled and untitled, vocal and 
silent, has been somewhat expanded, especially as regards the vocal 
aristoi. For the most part, Mr. Carlyle holds that the titled aristoi 
will be wise in retiring altogether from the jumble of ‘‘ Reformed 
Parliament,” and governing silently their own domains, with pri- 
vate consultations amongst each other, so far as they are competent 
for it, as to the more general steps needed for beating back anarchy 
from the realm, and turning chaos into cosmos. Mr. Carlyle 
would doubtless recommend Viscount Amberley, for example, to 
retire to his father’s Irish estate, and there govern it sedulously and 
well, without contributing to the Fortnightly Review, or other 
** geysers” of ‘+ soda-water,” essays tending to account for 
the moral sense ‘instead of bending your thought to have 
more and more moral sense, and therewith to irradiate your 
own poor soul and all its work into something of divineness, as 
the one thing needful to you in this world.” But if this young 
nobleman, or any other titled or untitled of the class of Aristoi, 
does not feel it his true mission to rule estates and impose 
rhythmic drill on the peasantry, feels, on the contrary, that he is 
one of the vocal aristoi, ‘‘ whose lips God has touched with His 
hallowed fire,” then Mr. Carlyle encourages him “ to write the his- 
tory of England as a kind of Braue (or in parts and snatches, to sing 
it, if you could); this were work for the highest Aristos, or series of 
Aristoi, in sacred literature (really asacred kind, this),” especially 
if it be interpreted not as in modera times, but by ‘‘ pious and 
human interpretation,” such, for instance, as Mr. Carlyle has 
himself attempted in his life of Cromwell. ‘Those of the Aristoi, 
in a word, who are silent, are to try to introduce non-vocal 
‘‘rhythmic drill” into the life of their dependents, and especially 
into the schools in which the future generation are to be brought 
up,—a rhythmic drill which is to insist on ‘ simultaneous move- 
ment and action, which may be practical, symbolic, artistic, 
mechanical, in all degrees and modes.” Those who are vocal 
are in some way to show that the history of the past is 
metrical or ‘rhythmic,’ by themselves chaunting such portions 
of it as contain the principal key to the rhythm of the whole 
history. ‘Thus, vocal or non-vocal, the chief object of the Aristoi 
will be to bring out rhythm,—rhythm in the past capable of 
suggesting and producing rhythm in the present,—rhythm of 
action, to be suggested by the singing or chaunting of the noblest 
portions of English history, till it takes hold of the hearts of 
rhythmically trained children of our own day, and carries them by 
storm into taking up and prolonging the music of the old heroic 
deeds. : 
This perpetual emphasis on rhythm, this talk of singing aristoi, of 
schools trained to non-vocal harmony by “simultaneous move- 
ments and actions of a symbolic kind,” is perhaps the most 
characteristic touch in the half pathetic, political wail with which 
Mr. Carlyle sums up his condemnation of the superstitions and 
idolatries of the age. What he really worships has never been, 
as has been falsely imputed to him, mere Force. What he admires 
truly is the strong organization of ordering mind, showing itself 
capable of transmitting a key-note, as it were, through all 
lower minds, till the whole of any one society acts together 
in a sort of metrical unity. He would have somebody near 
the top,—whether soldier, priest, peer, or king he does not much 
care,—to strike a moral and social tuning-fork, with such effect 
that the whole inferior body politic should be more or less drawn 
into the hymn of social duty. It is true that, attaching as he 
does such infinite importance to having the centre of this order 
at the centre of government, disbelieving wholly, as he does, in 
the possibility of a great social order arising from an indefinite 
number of distinct individual wills, ‘‘the mean, comnfon popu- 
lations,” he sees the necessity of investing any capable centre of 
government with an indefinite power of arbitrary will, while he 
denies to ordinary people the right to criticize or dispute from 
below. But this is only because it is an essential of his idea. 
If the king or peers are to strike the tuning-fork, there must be 
no disputing the note struck by those who are to strike into the 
tune. To permit this were to endange? the organic submission 
of the lower to the higher, which is the very pith of his 
faith. Nay, we must even permit a divine ruler like Crom- 
well or Frederick to commit what seem to even earnest 
and humble followers real crimes at times, lest we para- 
lyze their power for good, and disorganize the whole har- 





mony, by proclaiming too loudly that they have been unfaith- 
ful to their own light. An indefinite power of wiping out 
black Quashees, as Mr. Eyre wiped them out, or Irish anar- 
chists as Cromwell did, if they only seem to be elements of 
anarchy, is so essential a feature of the whole conception, that 
though only a subordinate inference from the principal idea, it 
has become in Mr. Carlyle’s mind almost a ‘‘note” of a true 
ruler to use this arbitrary power; nay, he even wakes up with a 
quick gleam of intelligence and delight when he hears a ‘ whiff 
of grapeshot,” and of a lot of black or white carrion, as the 
case may be, being carried off for burial. He supposes that 
he has found a true King because he has found one of 
those coups d'état which, as he has trained himself to see, 
must be absolutely unquestioned,—not condoned, but accepted 
by an act of faith,—if his notion of social organization 
is to prevail at all. Intensity of purpose cannot be propa- 
gated through society from the seat of government like an 
electric current, if on the first occasion on which it shoots a 
pain through the lower limbs, there is to be a right of protest om 
behalf of those lower limbs against the centre of telegraphic will. 
And this being the weakest, and consequently the most sensitive, 
point of Mr. Carlyle’s ideal system, he has naturally put it forward. 
with even more than its natural emphasis, almost with bluster, till 
he himself regards the sort of discords which it must be permitted 
to the leader of the social orchestra to interpose, if he is to drown 
discord, as the grand justification of his function, instead of the 
exceptional function which itself needs justifying by a conspicuous 
previous success in his more legitimate function. 

But though Mr. Carlyle has been foolish and almost weak in turn- 
ing this discretional power of destruction which he is obliged to as- 
sume for his hero-leaders of society, into the evidence of their fitness, 
instead of, quantum valeant, asign of inadequate power for their true 
function, that, namely, of ordering society without destroying it, 
it would be unjust to him to suppose that his main idea of central 
governing power does not include as part of its very essence a 
vague sense,—which he delights in leaving as vague as possible,— 
of right, order, and even, perhaps, in some degree, gentleness and 
good-will. He praises, in this last effusion of his despair, the 
‘¢ politeness” of the English nobleman, and still more the ‘‘ grace- 
fulness ” of noble women, as a true sign of kingship, and deprecates. 
‘‘the Orson element” in low-caste kingships as a defect. What 
he desires is not roughness of will, but intensity and wisdom of 
will, able and willing to set the example of government, to strike 
its key-note, for all below. Singleness of intelligent purpose flashed 
through society from above,—that is his ideal. It has been said 
by one of the most acute of modern critics that the modern 
man of the world has lost all that expression of singleness of nature 
which distinguishes all the old heroic types of face; and this is 
what Mr. Carlyle rebels against, and longs to root out of the 
world by organization from above. ‘ Instead of an inborn unity 
of purpose, wound up to some great occasion, it [the modern ex- 
pression] is frittered down into a number of convenient expres- 
sions, fitted for every variety of unimportant occurrences; instead of 
the expansion of general thought or intellect, you trace chiefly the: 
little, trite, cautious, movable lines of conscious but conceited self- 
complacency. If Raphael had painted St. Paul as a gentleman, 
what a figure he would have made of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles,—-occupied with himself, not carried away, raised, in- 
spired with his subject,—insinuating his doctrines into his audi- 
ence, not launching them from him with the tongues of the Holy 
Spirit and with looks of fiery, scorching zeal! .... Whata 
difference is there in this respect between a Madonna of Raphael 
and a lady of fashion even by Vandyke; the former, refined 
and elevated, the latter light and trifling, with no emanation 
of soul, no depth of feeling,—each arch expression playing on 
the surface, and forcing out every other at pleasure,—no one 
thought having its full scope, but checked by some other,—soft, care- 
less, insincere, pleased, affected, amiable.” ‘Lhis is just the fea- 
ture of modern life that Mr. Carlyle cannot bear,—the smallness, 
subdivision, multiplicity of its petty interests. It is this which he 
looks to the intensity of purpose, singlencss, and, so to say, whole- 
ness, of ruling minds to counteract, by impressing themselves on 
the community. Tis curious trust in Peers and peers’ sons is, as 
far as we can see, founded only on the calin self-possession and 
slight haughtiness of nature which the long habit of rule has ren- 
dered hereditary, and which has no doubt tended to give a certain 
unity and even dignity to their characters. If ‘ vocal,” Mr. 
Carlyle, perhaps rightly, supposes them to be more in sympathy 
than other men with the most imperious figures of English history ; 
if not vocal, he thinks them better able to translate this intensity 
of a governing purpose into actual life. By this means he hopes 
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to see the feeble and feminine flexibilities and distractions of 
modern society eventually counteracted and overruled. 

Mr. Carlyle’s great mistake seems to us to be, not so much in 
what he desires, as in the method by which he hopes to gain his 
desire. ‘Singing ” Peers, peers who are to strike the key-note of 
modern society, to impress their own individual character on 
modern life, are as much obsolete as singing mermaids, and can 
never be restored. Itis not by drill from outside that the intensity 
and singleness of the ancient type of greatness can ever be restored 
to the generations which are yet to come. If the pettiness and dis- 
organized minuteness of individual wishes and interests,—all that 
Mr. Carlyle means by ‘ godlessness,’—all that seems to make an 
anarchy of modern society, is to be conquered, as we believe it will, 
it will not be by singing Peers, whether vocal or non-vocal. The 
centres of the new order must be more and more rapidly multiplied, 
as time goes on, till every member of society is one of these centres, 
instead of the whole mass being subdued into unity by a few 
leading minds. How this will take place, how the pulverization 
of circumstance, which is so conspicuous a feature of the new 
era, is to be prevented from permanently pulverizing the 
character of men, is a question which Mr. Carlyle has assuredly 
in no way solved, but which cannot but profoundly interest all 
thinking men. Those who believe in the power of the Christian 
faith to regain its ascendancy over man will look, as we do, in 
that direction for salvation from the anarchy of petty circum- 
stance. Even pantheistic dreamers like Mr. Emerson believe, not 
without a reality in their view, that the law of spiritual reaction will 
itself save us from this danger. Pulverized circumstances and mo- 
tives and interests and amusements will in time nauseate men, and 
drive them back on their own souls, so that we shall have a new era 
of spiritual life and great ideas, even though that spiritual life and 
those great ideas be not those of Christ and God. The two views 
are not only not inconsistent, but quite in concord. However this 
may be, the new greatness of life must more and more be separ- 
ately germinated in each individual mind, instead of being pro- 
pagated in great waves from a few centres. Singing lords, vocal 
or non-vocal, will clearly never regenerate English society. 








BALLARAT. 
[From A COoRRESPONDENT.] 
Two hours’ railway travelling will take you from Melbourne to 
Geelong, over rich, flat, grassy plains, with scarcely a tree, nothing 
but ugly posts and rails to break their outline. In summer these 
plains must be parched and dreary beyond description, but it is 
May now, and the autumn rains made them green as an emerald, 
and pleasant for the eye to rest on. Geelong is scarcely worth 
stopping at, unless to speculate upon why it is not Melbourne and 
Melbourne it, as might have been the case,—so superior in many 
ways is its situation,—if its harbour bar had been cut through a 
few years sooner. During two more hours’ railway you rise 
gradually, and emerge from a forest of ill grown, scrubby gums, 
upon a large, undulating, irregular amphitheatre, surrounded by 
small hills. Seventeen years ago the locality was scarcely ever 
visited except by blacks, for it was covered with brush and un- 
productive. Now it is Ballarat, the fourth city in all Australia. 
Strange, irregular, uncouth, human anthill it is, with its miscel- 
laneous cells above, and its galleries beneath the ground. You 
may walk two miles and more, from east to west or from 
north to south, without getting fairly out of the town. The 
houses are of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, generally not contiguous, 
and the majority consisting of a ground-floor only. Most con- 
spicuous are the hotels, and the banks, glorying in stone fronts 
and plate glass, as befits their dignity ; for are they not suckers 
at the fountain-head, drawing the golden stream which, joining 
other rills, waters the whole world of commerce? Next 
door to one of these is perhaps a common log-hut, or a 
two-roomed cottage of corrugated iron, or a large shop stocked 
till its miscellaneous contents overflow through doors and 
windows, and are hung on hooks and pegs outside. Next to 
this, perhaps, and still in the heart of the town, may be an acre 
or two of ground covered with disgorged gravel and mud, in the 
midst of which, and at one end of a great mound twenty or thirty 
feet high, puffs and sobs a steam-engine, as it works the shaft and 
puddles the produce of the gold mine beneath. It is easy to gain 
admittance to a gold mine, at least, if the manager is satisfied that 
you are not a spy, and are not interested in the “claim” which 
lies nearest this one, and with which it probably is, or will be, as 
a matter of course, engaged in litigation as soon as the workings 
of either approach the boundary between them. Boundaries 
above ground are productive enough of disputes, but they are 





nothing to boundaries under ground. The richest harvest reaped 
by the Victorian Bar is that of mining cases and mining appeals. 
But there is not much to see in a mine. Down below I suppose it 
is not so very different from a coal mine (for the gold is far too 
minute in quantity to be visible), and not much cleaner. The 
operations at the surface consist simply in stirring and washing 
the mud and gravel with water in various ways till the gold 
settles at the bottom. But a good big panful of some two 
thousand pounds’ worth of the clean yellow gold is a pretty thing 
to see for once. 

But the strangest place in Ballarat is an unsightly piece of 
ground on the slope of a hill, many acres in extent, which has 
been turned over, heaped up, scooped out, drained, flooded, under- 
mined, perforated, shored up with timber, sifted, scarified, and 
otherwise tormented as Mother Earth never was tormented before. 
It is the remains of the old surface diggings, almost (if not quite) 
the first discovered, and the richest in all Australia, but long 
since worked out, and now deserted and dismal. It is a pity that 
no scribbling digger kept a journal during the first year or two 
after gold was found. Generally speaking, I believe the stories 
which are told of those days are strictly true. The reality was so 
strange, so different from any other condition of circumstances 
conceivable in this century, the crowds suddenly collected were so 
miscellaneous, and at first so entirely emancipated from all rule, 
precedent, or prejudice, that there was enough that was original 
and ludicrous without having recourse to exaggeration and cari- 
cature. I believe it is a fact, and no fiction, that a successful 
digger had a gold collar made for his dog, that he, like his 
master, might put aside his working dress and be magnificent for 
the rest of his days. It is a fact that another rode through Balla- 
rat with his horse shod with gold. To keep a carriage and pair 
was the great ambition of a digger's wife. There was a woman 
near Colac who lived in a common log hut, with nothing but 
mud for floor, and a couple of stools and a bench or two for furni- 
ture. Outside the hut was the carriage, under a tarpaulin, and 
a pair of horses grazed near. Fora year or more she was con- 
stantly to be seen on the road to Geelong. Her son drove, and she 
sat inside, in silks and satins gorgeously arrayed, a short pipe in 
her mouth, and the gin bottle reposing on the cushion by her 
side. 

One day at Ballarat a man rushed up to the police magistrate, 
his face livid, and speechless with excitement, so that the magis- 
trate began to think he had just committed or witnessed a 
murder. At last he found words to express himself. He had 
come upon a nugget so big he could scarcely carry it, and dared 
not bring it in alone. Two or three of the police went back with 
him to help him, and he brought it in in triumph, followed by a 
procession of diggers. Andindeed it was a nugget. It was about 
as big as a leg of mutton, and much the same shape, white lumps 
of quartz sticking to it like so much fat. It weighed a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and he was offered 5,000/. for it on the 
spot. He refused to sell it, and took it home to England, to 
exhibit it. But it proved to be a nugget of expensive habits, and 
at last was sold to pay for its keep and lodging, and the finder 
ended, as so many finders of great nuggets ended, in poverty and 
wretchedness, and even madness. 

At Ararat, 56 miles beyond Ballarat, the gold-fields remain just 
as they were left by the diggers; and the claims are more in 
working order and less broken in than at Ballarat. Ararat is 
now a thriving township, containing perhaps 2,000 inhabitants. 
Twelve years ago there were 63,000 people there, digging or deal- 
ing with diggers. When the “rush” began the stream of 
people and drays was continuous, the noses of each team of 
bullocks close to the dray in front of them, for the whole 56 miles, 
along a track on which, though the district is a thriving one, 
you will now hardly meet anything on wheels once in 10 miles. 
Centuries may pass without obliterating the traces of these dig- 
gings. There is a broad belt of ground, two or three miles long, 
pierced by thousands of shafts 30 or 40 feet apart, with mounds 
of white sand and gravel beside them. Most of the shafts are 
oval, four or five feet long, and about two or three wide. Little 
holes are cut alternately in the nearest pair of opposite sides, to 
act as steps for going up and down. Each shaft is neatly and 
cleanly cut, and as intact as if freshly made. All are deserted 
now ; only a few Chinamen remain, laboriously gathering up the 
crumbs that are left, and contriving to live and save money where 
an Englishman could not subsist. 

There were comparatively few men, gentle or simple, in Victoria 
when gold was first found, who did not try their luck at digging 
for a greater or less time. Nevertheless, though so short a time 
has elapsed, it is hard to get a true conception of the state of things 
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during the height of the gold fever. No two men had the same 
experience. One will tell you that nothing could be more quiet 
and peaceable and orderly than a concourse of men upon a newly 
found gold-field ; that property and life were safe, and every man 
so eagerly and excitedly absorbed in his work as scarcely to take 
his eyes off it while daylight lasted, and impatient of nothing 
except interruption. Another will say he never stirred after 
sunset without an open knife in his hand, and will tell you (no 
doubt with truth) that hundreds, and even thousands, disappeared, 
whether murdered for their gold, drowned in a swollen creek, or 
lost and starved in the bush, no one knew, or cared to inquire ; 
for in all that crowd, who would miss a lonely and friendless man ? 
Not that the police, as far as their scanty numbers permitted, 
were otherwise than most efficient. In general, they were on the 
best of terms with the diggers; and only in one serious instance 
the diggers at Ballarat, considering themselves aggrieved, made 
armed resistance to the authorities. ‘They formed an entrenched 
camp and were not dispersed till as many as a hundred of their 
number had been killed or severely wounded. If money came 
fast, it had to be spent fast, too. Actual famine was with diffi- 
culty averted during the first winter. The country round was 
drained of supplies; provisions went up to fabulous prices. The 
diggers could not eat their gold; and it cost 100/. a ton to bring 
up flour from Melbourne ; for the road was a quagmire like that 
from Balaklava to Sebastopol, and ninety miles long, instead 
of seven. ‘The carcases of the dead draught bullocks were 
alone sufficient to indicate the track to one, if not two of the 
senses. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that gold-digging has been 
throughout a gambling occupation, offering a few prizes and 
many blanks, and pursued only by reckless men. The big 
nuggets soon came to an end, and on the other hand experience 
was gained, and digging became in the long run a tolerably 
certain and steady occupation, at which a strong man able to bear 
heat and cold, wet and fatigue, could in general make a pretty 
steady income, though not often a large one. Many have risen 
from comparative poverty to great wealth in Victoria, a few by 
owning sheep stations, many by steady devotion to business, some 
without any real exertion of body or mind, by the sheer accident 
of lucky speculations; but I have never heard of a really wealthy 
man who became so by digging for gold. Yet some have gone 
on persistently year after year, in New South Wales, Victoria, 
and New Zealand, when one field was worked out travelling to 
another. For there was a strong fascination in the freedom and 
romance of the life. I have seen the pale face of an overworked 
waiter at a large hotel light up with enthusiasm as he spoke of it. 
He had left England and come to Australia ill of consumption, as 
a last chance to save his life. Idleness did not mend him, he said, 
so off he went with the rest to the diggings. The first day his 
limbs would hardly bear him, but each day he got a little stronger, 
till at the end of four years he had saved seven hundred pounds 
and his life. He had been in very different climates—in New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Otago—but, strange to say, heat, cold, 
and wet only helped to cure him, and he never even caught cold, 
he said, as long as he eschewed a house and was faithful to canvas. 
Alas! in an unlucky hour he invested his savings in township land ; 
the place did not succeed, and in a few veeks his investment was 
not worth as many farthings as he had given pounds for it. And 
it was too late to begin again. 

It is over now, the wonderful Age of Gold, as well as the primi- 
tive pastoral age which preceded it. In place of diggers swarming 
like bees, dignified steam-engines draw the gold from the earth, 
not for those who toil with pick and spade, but chiefly for that 
crowd of mining brokers, and idle, disreputable speculators who 
crowd the pavement of the Ballarat ‘‘ Corner.” Few make money 
by investing in mines. Of those who do, most have secret infor- 
mation; for there is much trickery mixed up with operations in 
mining shares, and hundreds have lost by them the savings of 
more prosperous times. Victoria is no longer the place for men 
with few possessions beyond youth and energy, and with an 
antipathy to a high stool ina merchant's office. Let not any bril- 
liant or laborious young Templar doubt but that Melbourne and 
Ballarat solicitors, like English ones, have sons and sons-in-law, 
and that there, as at Westminster, interest and connection are 
useful, if not essential, handmaids to brains and industry. 
Romance is at an end ; capital has rea’serted its sway, and pride 
of purse is triumphant. It needs must be so ; and doubtless, on the 
whole, mankind gains. But it is difficult to love humanity in the 
abstract, and tastes and convictions will quarrel sometimes.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Wu Ass. 














THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD AND THE SECOND 
ARTICLE. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I am not sorry that you have commented as you have done 
upon the Pastoral Letter of the Pan-Anglican Synod, though in 
some of your remarks upon it I cannot in the least concur. I 
believe you have expressed faithfully the feelings which it is likely 
to awaken in thoughtful and devout English laymen. For doing 
that the English clergy must be grateful to you, even if you have 
decided peremptorily certain points (e. g., the error of the Apostles 
in their anticipation of the speedy revelation of Christ), about 
which some of us, in the face of all charges of ‘‘ mystical interpre- 
tations,” ‘‘ wilful distortion of plain words,” &c., which would 
be very overwhelming if our consciences recognized them as true, 
presume to hold a different opinion. ‘There is only one passage of 
your article against which I take the liberty of uttering a complaint, 
because I believe it not only throws a doubt upon the honesty or 
manliness of some excellent men, but utterly perverts the sense 
of the document to which it refers. The passage is this :— 


“ Again, the Bishops tell ‘tho faithful in Christ Jesus’ to show forth 
‘ that ye are indeed the servants of Him who died for us, to reconcile His 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.’ We 
are well aware that this is the language of the Second Articlo, and that it 
was, therefore, very difficult for any Bishop to decline to sign it again. 
But we are also aware that since the time when the Articles were 
drawn up, the controversy as to the supposed conflict of purposes betweon 
the Father and the Son suggested by this language has assumed quite 
different proportions, and that there is more than one Bishop who would 
anxiously reject the ordinary and popular interpretation of this phraso, 
namely, that there was a wrath in the Father towards humanity not 
shared by His Son, but, on the contrary, appeased by His submission 
to the Cross. Tho careful introduction of this language at the present 
time into the pastoral has a meaning of its own, and it is, we know, a 
meaning which some of the Bishops who have signed this pastoral have 
disowned, and would, we conclude, if individually appealed to, disown 
again.” 

Of course, I know nothing of the meaning of those who intro- 
duced this phrase into the pastoral ; but I do know that if they de- 
signed to sanction such a meaning as that which you have (perhaps 
rightly) described as a popular one, they could not have madea 
greater mistake than they have made in extracting a clause from 
the Second Article, for that Article, in the fullest and clearest 
language that can be chosen, asserts the entire and absolute 
unity of the Word or Son of God with the Father. If the Article 
is true, it is heresy to speak of that conflict of purposes which you 
suppose that the phrase in the pastoral suggests. ‘Those Bishops who 
have disowned that doctrine and every possible deduction from it, 
have only to entrench themselves behind the Second Article ; they 
cannot be dislodged from that position ; if they cared to convict 
other men of subscribing that which they do not believe, they 
could fairly bring that charge against any who cling to the 
notion that there ‘‘is a wrath towards humanity in the Father 
which the Son does not share.” 

You are right that ‘‘ the controversy as to the supposed con- 
flict of purposes between the Father and the Son has assumed 
quite different proportions since the Article was composed.” ‘The 
spread of commercial notions of divinity has immensely increased 
with the habit of measuring all things by a money standard, 
The notion that the Lamb of God died not to take away sin, but the 
punishment of sin, not to unite us with His Father, but to protect 
us from His Father, has been diffused throughout the Protestaut 
as well as the Romanist world. These notions have assumed 
frightful proportions since the Articles were composed. Every 
clergyman, every bishop, should feel that he lives to contend 
against them, and against the effects which they are producing on 
practical morality, as well as on theology. But he cannot appeal to 
the habits or the wisdom of our time against them. They have grown 
up under the protection of the money worship which is our charac- 
teristic. What is Benthamism, what is nearly every system of morals 
and legislation which has made any way in modern England, but an 
endorsement of the dogma that punishment is the great enemy to 
be avoided, as happiness or pleasure (Bentham was too honest to 
separate them) is the great end to be pursued? ‘The Bishops who 
adopt the notion which you connect with the words ‘reconcile the 
Father to us,’ are not supporters of the ancient theology. They 
are men of the latest type, moulded in the fashion of this time, 
however they may try to embellish thé new garment with patches 
from the old. ‘Those who affirm that the Son reconciles, atones, 
unites the Father to us by removing the barrier of sin that sepa- 
rates us, and must separate, from Him in whose image we are 
formed—that He does this in His own Person, because there 
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is no conflict, but an actual unity of purpose, will, substance 
between them—must go back to the theology of the Creeds, to 
those principles which the money-worship of the age of Leo X. 
had effaced and contradicted, and which were reasserted at the 
Reformation. 

Though I may agree with you that Bishops had better write in 
the style of the nineteenth century than affect a primitive style, 
which often disguises a very small amount of primitive faith and 
simplicity, I do not believe, as you appear to do, that their fault 
is a too great estrangement from the habits and tendencies of the 
nineteenth century. If they are servants of Him who was, and is, 
and is to come, they will adapt themselves to the necessities of the 
time into which they are born; they will not bear the image of any 
time. An excellent member of the Synod, to whom you refer in 
your article, has said, in a recent charge, with deep pathos, ‘‘ Alas, 
how solitary ever is his position who is simply seeking the truth !” 
No other knows precisely where he is; and often he himself is mis- 
understood, doing harm where his intentions are the opposite. 
Yet is such a one not alone, for surely ‘‘ the Father is with him.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., An EnGLisH CLERGYMAN. 


[We should have thought that the natural language of to-day, to 
express our correspondent’s theology, would be to speak of recon- 
ciling man to the Father, rather than reconciling the Father to 
man, especially since the latter words are dragged out of the con- 
text by which their meaning is, as our correspondent justly says, 
modified and explained.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—VI. 
[To THE Epriror oF THE ‘SpEcTATOR.”] 
Belvoir Cottage, Wandsworth, October 8, 1867. 

Sir,—I am no longer “ A Wife on Her Travels.” An inspired 
but forgotten poet has, I think, the remark that ‘ there’s no place 
like home.’ My little darlings are in my lap,—where, by the 
way, they cannot continue to be if I am to be legible,—my eldest 
stands proudly by my side; poor Edward is away, scribbling, I 
fear dismally, at his office; Hannah has just taken her orders for 
a nice sirloin of beef with horse-radish sauce, Yorkshire pudding, 
and an apple tart at six o’clock,—a dinner, I will venture to say, 
impossible (both a priori and empirically, as Miss Cobbe would 
say) abroad ;—and a fire burns pleasantly on the hearth, as I sit 
down to realize the changes and chances through which we have at 
last reached the haven where we (or at least I,—I am not so sure 
of Edward) would be. Do you remember as well, alas! as I do, 
the first appearance of Festus, by Philip James Bailey ?—a poet 
of whom some satirist once disrespectfully observed in your 
columns, that 

He sang himself hoarse to the stars very carly, 

And cracked a weak voice to too lofty a tune. 
Well, /estus and I came out the same year, and what makes me 
remember it particularly is, that I think Festus and I had exactly 
the same number of admirers; I don’t mean the poem Festus, you 
know, that would be vanity, for I dare say it had thousands of 
admirers, but the person. Don't you recall that affecting scene 
in ‘‘ another and a better world,” where Festus asks, ‘‘ Are all my 
loved ones here ?” and there answer in chorus just seven lovely 
young ladies, ‘* All?” Well, I have been asking myself the same 
question this morning. Don’t be shocked, please, for I do not 
allude to the now too elderly gentlemen who may have contested 
with poor dear Edward the treasure of my hand and heart, but 
to the various members of our united little family. Well, I have 
asked too often, and with a certain shadow of pathos in my voice, 
which it would touch you to hear, “ Are all my loved ones here ?” 
And in the absence of any reply from Echo, Hannah has been 
obliged to return reluctantly for answer, ‘‘ No, mum, not all.” 
And so it is. Though our parrot has been taught to say,—greatly 
to Hannah's credit,—‘* Welcome home!” in the sweetest and most 
sentimental voice (we had not been in the cottage ten minutes 
before she thus saluted us), though my dear old black cat 
Mortimore Junior sleeps quiet on the hearth (Mortimore Senior 
was, as there is every reason to believe, trapped and gathered to 
his fathers in the neighbouring park), though my splendid white 
Persian cat, her son, a ‘‘ thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” is in 
a graceful attitude on our modest little lawn, yet one there is,— 
an Oxford cat of high lineage, directly descended from what 
Professor Owen calls “ the true Cat of the North,”—for whose 
unrivalled beauty my eyes seek in vain. ‘‘ The winter comes, with 
cloud and cold,—where is my Tippet gone?” Hannah has but par- 
tially discharged her great trust. My darlings are, indeed, all 
safe, if a little thin,—decidedly thinner than when [ left ;—I 





think they have been kept on too low a dict. But the pride 
of our house, the cat of highest lineage, whose every motion was 
grace, whose undertone of warm soft grey beneath the leopard 
stripes drew all eyes upon her, has strayed, and has now been 
almost a week from her home. Noble child of the regal Atossa, 
before whose beauty thy cousin Vashti’s paled its ineffectual fires, 
my heart bleeds for thee! Thine absence leaves a dreary blank 
upon our hearth, a shadow on the heart of our little household. 
Take her for all in all, we shall not look upon her like again ! 
Pray forgive this digression. But it is only right that in con- 
cluding the history of my travels I should lay before your readers 
not only the advantages, but some of the compensating disasters of 
a prolonged absence from home such as is needful for a successful 
Continental trip. I will not say that, even during one month at 
Margate, we might not have lost her. But thence, at least, more 
frequent letters of injunction would have reached Hanvah, ahd dis- 
tance diminishes insensibly even the best servant's feeling of respon- 
sibility. Besides, as a matter of fact, it was during the extra holi- 
day,—which at Margate we should not have thought of taking,— 
that this sad loss occurred. I will be brief as to the beauties of our 
homeward route, the more so as we travelled through a part of Swit- 
zerland which, though one of the grandest, every one now knows. 
From Chur to Rapperschwyl, on the Lake of Ziirich, we went by 
railway ; and my remembrance of the heavy, towering mountain 
walls of the Wallenstadt Lake, and its curiously mottled green 
and white waters, is to some extent alloyed by the vision of a 
certain restless family of German Jews who were with us in the 
railway ‘“‘car,” and who kept bounding incessantly up and down 
like hollow india-rubber balls. They had all sorts of books, foods, 
and drinks in their knapsacks, which they hung up on nails about 
the carriage, and changed or took down to ransack every two 
minutes. The mother took on and put off her shawl about four 
times in an hour. The children fidgeted to match. They got out 
strong-smelling cheese in order the better to enjoy the beauty of 
the lake, so that their exclamations of delight came from their 
stomachs as well as their souls. They kept a good deal on our 
track afterwards, and are associated closely in my mind with 
grand lakes—both Wallenstadt and Lucerne—in which I could 
not help trying to fancy them suddenly ducked. We evaded 
them, however, in the interim. We left the Lake of Ziirich at 
Horgen, and took an Hinspanner to Arth, on the Lake of Zug. I 
confess I do not fully enjoy the gregarious modes of travelling, 
—by rail and by steam, —in Switzerland. ‘The vivacity of 
strangers vexes, and their heavy, mute, corporeal companion- 
ship oppresses me. Our drive over the Albis and then under 
the luxuriant walnut trees and bright cherry trees on the margin 
of the Lake of Zug, with the Rigi looming heavily, through a 
pale orange sky, on the other side of the bright green water, 
and the bigger mountains of the Lake of Lucerne peering out 
mistily beyond, was lovely as a dream. We were among the three 
hundred pilgrims or so who ‘‘did” the Rigi the next day, and 
though it has become a sadly Cockney expedition,—certainly more 
go up it than up Primrose Hill on any but a Garibaldi-meeting 
day,—our fellow-creatures did not entirely blot out the view. 
Though a bright morning, it was thick, and the distant mountains 
were all invisible, the snow ranges of Uri and Schwyz being the 
only ones in sight; but what struck us most was the wonderful 
stretch of plain to the north-west beyond the Zug and Lucerne 
and Sempach lakes,—an interminable sea of land, fading away into 
the distant blue mist on the horizon, such as I never conceived 
before, unless, perhaps, when looking at that wonderful landscape 
of Rubens’s, in the National Gallery. We went up on horses from 
Arth, but descended to Kiisnacht, of course on foot, or rather on 
toe, for I am sure my small and elegant feet were never placed 
at any angle less than that of a fire escape till we reached 
Kiisnacht. By that time a storm was coming on, and whether it 
were on account of the electricity in the air, or that the descent 
had exhausted Edward as much as it had me, when the little 
lad who guided us and carried our bag attempted to im- 
pose on him rather pertly by an inordinate demand for 
Trinkgeld, my usually dreamy husband flashed out upon 
him with a stream of indignation which astonished me as 
much as the boy, who retreated in dismay, leaving his bag- 
gage—a porter’s knot—in the hands of the enemy ;—from which 
he afterwards rescued it by a rapid descent while Edward’s back 
was turned. The cloud on Edward's brow and the wrath that 
flamed from his eye were repeated on a grander scale half an hour 
later in the heavens above us. As our steamer rounded the point 
towards Lucerne, and Pilatus, ruggedest of rugged mountains, came 
full in sight, sheet after sheet of forked lightning flamed out, 
each one pointed as it were just at the heart of the mountain, —as if 
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Pilate were indeed in refuge there, as the old fable ran, and Heaven 
were searching his retreat with arrows of fire. ‘lhe rain fell in 
torrents, the lake grew black, its waves tumbled angrily beneath 
us, and I confess, amidst all this grandeur, I was frightened even 
more than becomes a woman. 

How grand the broad and ragged summit of Pilatus looked the 
next day in a burning sun, as it rose out of a wide girdle of white 
mist which circled its middle heights, and how quaint the beauti- 
ful old covered bridge (the Capellbriicke) over the Reuss, and the 
round tower midway, which made the foreground for us as we 
stood looking at it! I was amused as I eat some delicious green 
figs which a girl had sold us on the old bridge, to see the petulance 
of a sour old lady, a countrywoman of ours in forbidding mourn- 
ing, and her fretful daughter, at the faded old paintings under 
the bridge. She stood with Murray in hand, snorted a little as 
she looked at one or two of the dim old pictures, then shutting her 
book with a flounce, said, ‘I don’t believe this is the bridge at 
all!” And off they went, apparently in a huff at the in- 
efficiency of old painters, and the imposition practised on their 
modern drawing - room taste by lovers of the picturesque. 
From Alpnach we drove to the Oberland, by the Briineck 
and Meiringen, and found ourselves at once in a region 
where as much pains are taken not only to reap, but to 
glean, the harvest of strangers, as the peasants of the more rural 
districts take in getting in their little patches of oats and wheat. 
Disreputable-looking men got on the step of our carriage and 
whispered a few seductive sentences into Edward’s private ear 
about the necessity for guides, and the pleasure it would be to 
them to act in that capacity; small children stopped, gazed 
steadily in your face, and struck up ineffectual yodels; infantine 
hands stretched out worthless pebbles beseechingly at you; unripe 
(if also occasionally ripe) fruit was offered you every mile or so; 
Alpine horns saluted your ears wherever there was a decent echo, 
and a hat was ready for the passer-by’s contribution; tame mar- 
mots were offered you to stroke; a tame chamois was unveiled for 
a consideration; white deal boxes with little Swiss cottages in 
them were thrust into your carriage at every hill where the speed 
was necessarily relaxed ; worst of all, the waterfalls were lit up by 
green, yellow, and red lights at night, till they looked more like a 
curious vertical arrangement of the globes in a chemist’s shop 
than one of the loveliest of Alpine beauties. Asa rule, Edward 
weakly yielded up coin for all these questionable delights. I confess 
I myself was pleased to pat the fat marmot on the first occasion of 
its being offered to us; it was such a very comfortable, rolly-polly 
creature, and the little girl who gained by the transaction was 
rather a nice little woman ; but on the whole we did not like being 
gleaned so very carefully. One of our guides, a very intelligent 
man, who went with us to the Zismeer at the Grindelwald, 
admitted that foreigners, and especially English, were considered 
the crop of the country, and defended it. He said other countries 
had their wines, or their cotton manufactures, or their fisheries, or 
their sugar-canes, but Switzerland had only its visitors. It was 
only a three months’ harvest on the average. If not very care- 
fully reaped and gleaned the country could not live. That was 
very philosophical, but one does not like being competed for by 
gleaners anxious that nothing shall be lost. I myself had but one 
weakness, if weakness it were. I confess I could not resist the wild 
Alpine strawberries. Sheds containing little tables, with plates of 
the most delicious Alpine strawberries, often also raspberries, and 
cream, met us in the Oberland every two or three miles. I 
yielded on principle. I was a higher being after each dish. Not 
even the Alpine air is more refining. I shall never forget the 
loathing I felt for a wolfish German who once at the table 
Whéte deliberately emptied two-thirds of a dish, the remaining 
third of which had sufficed for one round to all the others of 
us at table, on to his own plate, and gobbled them up, with 
a mischievous leer at us all. He resembled much more the 
wolf in Little Red Riding Hood than Miss Thackgray’s very 
mild and humanized edition of him. He could have known 
nothing of the ethereal flavour of the Alpine strawberry, which 
lifts the soul above such selfish passions. Pearls before swine are 
a weak image, compared with Alpine strawberries before such an 
ogreish wretch as that. When Alpine strawberries were offered 
to us, then, at half a franc a plate, I regarded myself not as the 
gleaned, but as the gleaner. But at ong point we did draw a line. 
We never humiliated ourselves by pth arm one of those white 
deal boxes containing a Swiss cottage. I said to Edward, 


‘*One must draw a line somewhere ; draw it at these deal boxes.” 
And we did so. Many fellow-creatures (many fellow-country- 
men, alas!) could not make way against the temptation, and fell. 
But they were all conscious of degradation. 


You never saw a 





man carrying about one of those white deal boxes without a con- 


science-stricken shame in his eye. A stranger never passed him 
without his glancing uneasily at his deal box, and casting down 
his eyes, or, in the case of sensitive consciences, actually blushing. 
I always tried to cover his confusion. I felt that he had been rather 
weak than wicked. Poor Edward would have brought away one 
of those symbols of a degenerate will himself, but for my firmer 
nature. Our most glorious day in the Oberland was the ascent from 
Meiringen to the great Scheideck, on the way to the Faulhorn, 
which we never reached. We had seen the Reichenbach Falls 
the night before turned into a Cremorne Garden show, by those 
vulgar red and green and yellow lights. How different they were 
in the morning sun, bridged by two lovely rainbows built upon 
the clouds of spray. It seemed to me, when I looked down from 
above on the upper fall leaping incessantly off the mountain with 
such force that it does not seem to bend downwards for its two 
hundred feet descent till it is already far from the rock, that to 
paint that sweep of waters with our vulgar Cremorne reds and 
yellows was scarcely less profane than some recent attempts to 
French-polish the New Testament, and dress up the garden of the 
Resurrection in the little coloured lamps of French sentiment. 

Perhaps the really grandest thing we saw while we were away 
was the view of the Wetterhorn, Wellhorn, and the great Eger, 
on our way from Reichenbach to the Schiedeck. The dark 
gigantic mass of the Wellhorn between the two white peaks of 
the Wetterhorn, as we approached Rosenlaui, and the serrated 
range of precipices after we had turned the corner towards the 
Scheideck, gave me the most impressive conception of the over- 
powering massiveness of the Alps, as the towering white Jungfrau, 
seen in sunset from the Lake of Thun, gave me the most impressive 
conception of their stateliness, which I got anywhere in Switzerland. 
But greatly as I was ‘‘ awed, delighted, amazed” by the grand- 
eur of the Oberland, I almost felt as if in the beauty of grandeur 
Eastern Switzerland, and especially the Bernina Alps, had the ad- 
vantage. ‘There was a lightness of structure in their mountain peaks, 
a variety of colour in the rock of which they are composed, and a 
brilliancy about the atmosphere of those very high valleys, which 
robs their magnificence of anything like menace or gloom. In 
the Oberland by climbing doubtless you can get an atmosphere as 
rare and brilliant, and as favourable to intensity of colour, but 
only by climbing; and even then the mountains are cast in a more 
heavy, gigantic, and monotonous mould, and each one resembles 
the others more closely in mass and make. It is difficult to get 
anything like the same varieties of colour and form, within the 
circle of any one horizon. For airiness of sublimity, I have seen 
no mountain landscapes like those of Pontresina. If you want 
mountains that seem earthly rivals to divine power, mountains 
such as might have been in the prophet’s thought when he called 
on them, as “‘ the strong foundations of the earth,” to hear “ the 
Lord's controversy ;” mountains, again, such as suggested to Isaiah 
the yearning, ‘‘ Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldest come down, that the mountains might flow down at thy 
presence,” the Oberland is the place to see them. But if you 
want the beauty of majesty without crushing and overwhelming 
mass, if you want mountains as you might conceive them born and 
ordered in the perfect light and spaces of the Divine Mind, before 
they were moulded of our heavy earth, then I think there is no 
Swiss scenery anywhere to compare with that of Pontresina. 

Our expedition to the Faulhorn was a more ludicrous and more 
dangerous failure than that to the Piz Languard. We injudi- 
ciously took on our tired horses beyond the Scheideck, instead of 
going up on foot, and before long I was sitting calmly on the 
turf at some distance below the path, and my horse lying on its 
side a few feet above me. The guide, who was, I fear, half asleep, 
had led him over the edge. I was not hurt, but my nerves were 
torn, and my riding-habit torn off. Indeed, my outward garment 
was now a petticoat, seemly indeed for a petticoat, but not the less 
obviously a petticoat. I wanted to turn back at once, but Edward, 
who was as much alarmed as I, insisted that it was all the guide’s 
carelessness, and that he would now be warned. Soon after, how- 
ever, Edward’s own horse quietly lay down for a roll on a level part 
of the turf, and then I fairly burst out crying; but even then 
Edward prevailed on me to go on yet further, for the inn on the 
Faulhorn was much larger than that on the Scheideck, it was 
doubtful if we could be accommodated at the latter, and we were 
all but half-way. But just as the oblique cone of the Faulhorn 
came in sight, the mists fell heavily down, and it was obvious that 
we should see nothing even if our guide did not lose his way ; so, 
to my great satisfaction, Edward let me dismount, I dried my eyes, 
and we walked back to the Scheideck, where the good-natured 
host evacuated his own chamber to make room for my exhausted 
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system. ‘The mists blotted out the whole landscape for the next 
twenty-four hours. It was plain that destiny did not favour our 
attempts at Alpine ascents. 

But I must bring these rambling letters to an end. ‘To the 
Eismeer we did succeed in climbing on foot, in spite of all our 
failures, and that alarming ‘‘ near vicinity of an abyss” with which 
Biideker threatened me :— 

“ Potent was the spell that bound me, 
Not unwilling to obey ; 
For blue ether's arms flung round me 

Stilled the pantings of dismay.” 
It was indeed a sweet blue ether, which seemed to penetrate every 
pore of life on that grand field of white snow and deep blue 
crevasse, to which my heroic heart had led me, lest Edward, going 
alone, should pay the forfeit of his rashness with his life. 

A sunset on the Lake of Thun, more than realizing the dreams 
of Swiss lakes which those painted Swiss brooches of my childhood 
had conjured up in my childish imagination; a day in simple, 
busy, beautiful Berne, and a Mayonnaise there which raised for 
me, in one great lift, the whole level of my imagination with 
respect to the possibilities of earthly cookery; dissolving views 
of the Rhine and the Rhine hills, of railway refreshment-rooms, 
with huge but delicate partridges waiting for appetites which 
ten hours of fasting had sharpened; of a gay meeting with 
one of the greatest writers and some of the most brilliant 
talkers of the day at Coblentz; of picturesque belfries seen at 
Ghent and Bruges in hurried glimpses from the coupé of an 
express train ; of a dark sea, and deep blue starlit sky eclipsed by 
rolling clouds of dirty smoke ; of the blurred lights of Dover Har- 
bour separating into a row of brilliant points as we approached ; 
of familiar chalk Downs, of mighty London looking brighter than 
its wont; of a well known common, a homely cottage, and three 
dear forms, their hair streaming in the wind, and three tails 
wagging vigorously as they rushed to meet us,—and our journey 
was over! There they bounded on together, my high-spirited, 
faithful Romp, my beloved little ‘Trot, my heart’s own Colin! 

“ These three made unity so sweet,— 


My frozen heart began to beat 
With something of its ancient heat.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Wire Nor on Her Trave.s. 








BOOKS. 
cconilipininens 
WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN.* 
THE curiosity with which we opened this volume has not been 
gratified. The interest we were prepared to feel has not been 
created. We must say that we expected more from such a writer 
as Mr. ‘Theodore Martin when he acted as the biographer of his 
friend and associate. ‘There has always been to us something 
pleasant and suggestive connected with the name of Aytoun, 
though none of his writings quite came up to the standard of our 
expectations. His national ballads reminded us too much of 
Macaulay. Lis humorous pieces bore the appearance of studies 
in the manner of Wilson. We never managed to read his Norman 
Sinclair. It was enough for us that his Bothwell was praised by 
the literary critic of the Times. But with all these drawbacks we 
could appreciate the real merits of the man, and could mark with 
a sort of reverential awe the fount of fiery life from whence 
bubbled up fun and whiskey, song and sheets of Blackwood. Of 
course there was nothing in this to be compared to the fertility of 
Wilson, whose daughter Aytoun married, and to whom Aytoun 
was a limited successor. Yet to slow London pens there seems 
something wonderful in the number of those double-columned 
pages which Aytoun produced with each succeeding month, and 
which were sometimes remarkable, while they were nearly always 
readable. ‘As indicative of his industry and versatility,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘it may be remarked that no fewer than five 
papers by him, all of an elaborate kind, two literary and three 
political, appeared in Blackwood for March and April, 1854; 
while for two years previous every number of the magazine, with 
two exceptions, contained at least one, and sometimes two or three, 
papers by him.” Still, the quality of a man’s writing is more to 
be regarded than its quantity, and what Mr. Martin is pleased to 
call papers of an elaborate kind, may not necessarily have re- 
flected much credit on their author. We can recall some of these 
laborious articles intended to do service to the cause of Toryism 
and orthodoxy, and in our opinion the incidental touches that 
betrayed the writer, were worth far more than the sounding 
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paragraphs which consoled country gentlemen for that oversight 
in the scheme of Creation by which Liberalism and evil were 
brought into being. A rather famous, and not very creditable, 
review of Maud was preserved from neglect by an allusion to 
a guard of the old coaching days, and his partiality for ram and 
milk. We do not say that Aytoun wrote these articles against 
the grain, as Mr. Theodore Martin will infer from our criticism. 
But it seems to us that Aytoun united the characters of a* barren 
and a prolific author, that he wrote a great deal that was toler- 
able, but little that was really good, while the sense of combined 
power and fluency rather blinded him to the rarity of the one and 
the inferiority of the other. 

Mr. Theodore Martin will resent this judgment. He is touchy 
on the score of Aytoun, more touchy than most biographers. 
We may explain this by a reference to the peculiar relations of 
the two friends, and to the fact that the present work is in some 
sense autobiographical. It is the life of one half of Bon Gaultier, 
written by the other half. Mr. Theodore Martin, as he himself 
assures us, is the author of part of Aytoun. If Aytoun’s reputa- 
tion is diminished, it seems as if that of Mr. Theodore Martin 
must suffer. But we do not think there is any ground for 
this apprehension. Nothing we may say of Aytoun’s gene- 
ral characteristics will detract from the fame he has earned 
as Mr. Theodore Martin’s collaborateur in Bon Gaultier. The 
greatest victim of those parolies esteemed them more highly 
than the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Mr. Martin says 
modestly that some of the best of the ballads were exclusively 
Aytoun’s. Be this as it may, it is certain that Aytoun hada 
facility for writing verse, which, when verse was made the vehicle 
of his other natural gifts, achieved the very highest success of 
which he was capable. In his mock-spasmodic tragedy of Firmilian, 
written with a speed which seems that of an express train by the 
side of Scott’s gallop, there are passages which are nearly poetry, 
and there is a richness of humour which is quite sublime. 
‘Damme, Sir, if crambo isn’t the thing, after all!” wrote 
Aytoun, astonished at his own success. “And the advantage is 
that you can go on slapdash, without thinking,” which to painful 
writers like the present always seems the secret of the luxuriance 
of others. It is all very well to talk of ‘that last and greatest 
art, the art to blot,” but what is the use of blotting on a clean 
sheet of paper? You write down a sentence, and you alter it, 
and you scratch it out, and you substitute another, and after all you 
have not found anything to your taste. Aytoun, meanwhile, has 
written an elaborate article or a scene in Firmilian, and whatever 
holes you may pick in it, at least it is there to be criticized. Nor 
was Aytoun’s rapidity in versifying conspicuous only in burlesque. 
Mr. Martin quotes one or two fair serious poems which were 
written “in a very few minutes,’’ or “dashed off at a heat.” 
They are not true poetry, but they are an excellent imitation of 
it. We doubt if their author was at all more successful with 
the pieces on which ‘he bestowed great care, rightly looking 
to them as the basis of his literary reputation.” ‘The Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers are unquestionably stirring and spirited, but, 
as we have said already, they do not seem to us original. Macaulay's 
lays, says Mr. Martin, were not the prototype of these ballads; 
but Macaulay’s lays appeared just before Aytoun’s, and when 
two men happen to hit on much the same thought at much the 
same time, the second is sure to suffer in public estimation. Even 
if Macaulay had not written the Lays of Ancient Rome, there 
would be something factitious and rhetorically effective in the 
Scottish Cavaliers. Mr. Martin indignantly protests against the 
remark that Aytoun’s ‘ serious poetry was mere cleverness, exercised 
on the traditionary material of his political school. ‘+ His White 
Rose,” the same critic had observed, “‘ was not waxen,—we do 
not say that ; but we do say that it had a very faint smell ; that 
though his Jacobite romanticism was real so far as it went, it did 
not go very far.” Tothis Mr. Martin replies that Aytoun’s attach- 
ment to the Stuarts was as genuine a passion as ever stirred the 
heart of a Cavalier :— 

“Of course it was a thing of his imagination : all devotion is so more or 
less. But for him it was so real, that it coloured his views of the his- 
tory of that dynasty and its followers to a degree which surprised those 
who knew how critical was his observation and how practical his judg- 
ment in all other matters. Touch this theme at any time, even when 
his flow of mirthful spirits was at its fullest, and his tremulous voico 
and quivering lip told how deeply seated were his feelings in all that 
related to it. On any other point he would bear to be rallied, but not 
upon this. His historical faith was to him only less sacred than his 
religious creed. It was a part of his very self, imbibed, doubtless, at. 
his mother’s knee, in the tales with which she charmed his childish 
ears, and riveted to his heart by the songs and ballads on which his 
youthful passion for romance and chivalry had been fed. The men and 
women of that race were substantial realities, around which not. 
‘merely his pastime and his happiness had grown,’ but to whom the 
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‘worship of his imagination and the devotion of his loyalty had been 
given. He believed in them, lived with them, and could no more brook 
a slight or wrong to their names, than to the honour of a living friend. 
What he wrote about them was written, therefore, with the force of an 
almost personal devotion. His too dominant sense of the ridiculous 
may have spoiled his hand, as I have sometimes thought it did, for 
serious verse; but it was wholly overborne by the intensity of his 
feeling where one of the race of Stuart, or where their great followers 


Montrose or Dundee, were concerned. Therefore it was that he selected | 


the subjects of his Lays of the Cavaliers, not as being ‘ the traditionary 


material of his political school,’ to be written about with a factitious | 


enthusiasm, but because he felt on no other subjects so strongly, and 
— they would certainly bring out whatever of the poet was in 
im. 
Yet this is really no answer to the charge. It is not said that 
Aytoun did not feel, but that he did not produce on others a distinct 
impression that he felt. A man may fully persuade himself of his 
devotion to a cause, when in the long run he fails to persuade 
others. It is not merely a question of power and temperament. 
But when we find that in other matters Aytoun was moved by a 
genuine inspiration, and that in these he preserved the outer shell 
or husk of inspiration, we naturally miss the contents of it, and 
comment on their absence. Mr. Martin’s religious simile is perhaps 
the best refutation of the argument which it is meant to establish. 
It often happens that a man’s religious creed is sacred to him, 
and a part of his very self; and’ yet, when he exercises his mind 
upon it, the result is far from real. We have no doubt Aytoun 


thought he felt, and felt he felt, very deeply on the subject of the | 


Stuarts. But his verse was a better test of the sincerity of his 
inmost feeling than a tremulous voice and a quivering lip. 

We would not have it said that we blame Mr. Martin for taking 
the part of his friend; but we think Aytoun would have come out 
better if he had not been so systematically defended, and we are 
sure the Life would have gained if its writer had recorded instead 
of arguing. Mr. Martin gives us but brief glimpses of Aytoun as 
he lived, and deluges us with Aytoun as he wrote. We like many 
of Aytoun’s magazine papers, but we cannot think that they 
represent his life. If they did, we should have to lament that such 
a life was spent in double columns, and that the marvellous ease 
with which Aytoun wrote crambo should have been lavished on the 
crambe repetita of Tory politics. But it is not only in thus over- 
loading his book with extracts that Mr. Martin sins against the 
rules of biography. A short sentence in a note almost awakens 
suspicions which we trust are unfounded. After quoting Aytoun’s 
epigram on Thackeray’s Georges, that he preferred his Jeameses, 
Mr. Martin says, ‘‘ Aytoun must have been deeply stung [by 
Thackeray’s want of reverence for Mary Stuart] before he could have 
given expression to what was, for him, so harsh a sarcasm. Had 
it not already found its way into print, I should not have referred 
to a saying so little in harmony with the kindly nature of the man.” 
Now, it may occur to some readers that Mr. Martin has studied 
harmony rather than fidelity. A biographer always finds some 
traits of character which make him uncomfortable, some acts 
which need an explanation. If no explanation is to be found, and 
the acts are not known to others, what is simpler than to pass 
them over? We do not accuse Mr. Martin of having left out any- 
thing, but he has hinted at his readiness to sacrifice Aytoun’s best 
saying to the undimmed picture of his kindliness. Coupled with 
his zeal in defending Aytoun’s writings,—he even tells us that the 
chief fault of Norman Sinclair is that Aytoun tried to put too much 
into it,—this avowal of Mr. Martin’s might partly explain the 
meagreness of his biography. But we prefer to think that there 
was not much to be told. After all, Aytoun’s life was not event- 
ful. His writings will not be classed with those of “ Wilson, 
Lockhart, Sidney Smith, Peacock, Jerrold, Mahony, and Hood,” 
though he was only inferior to the first because he imitated him, 
and his name has as good a chance of enduring as those of three 
others in the list. We must find room for Mr. Martin’s sketch of 
his conversational humour, while we regret that only one sample 
of it is given us :— 

“A more delightful companion than Aytoun was at this po@iod it would 
be difficult to imagine. Full of health and vigour, and with a flow of 

spirits which seemed inexhaustible, his society acted like a tonic on men 
of a moro sensitive temperament and a constitution less robust. What- 
ever was the topic in hand, he was sure to look at it with peculiar fresh- 
ness and originality. With a quaint phrase, an unexpected epithet, or 
apt illustration, he would give a novel aspect to matters the most 
familiar. Out of men or things the most common-place he would extract 
materials for pleasantry and ‘heart-easing mirth;’ and whether his 
imagination was running riot in a series offgrotesque images, or his judg- 
ment insinuating its conclusions in a quiet stroke of irony, he was 
equally happy. His wide reading and ready memory enriched his talk 
with endless allusions, apt, yet unexpected, which quickened the fancy 
of those with whom he talked, while his own vivid imagination warmed 
the stream of his conversation with a kind of poetical underglow. He 
was not a sayer of witty things, which, like the epigrams that dropped 
by the dozen from the mouth of Jerrold, could be written down for 


future generations to enjoy. Now and then, of course, things of this 
kind flashed from him; but in sharpness of repartee, or pungency of 
| wit, he was surpassed by many of his compeers, He was of too kindly 
| and sympathetic a nature, perhaps, to shine as a wit; not only was his 
' friend dearer to him than his jest, but he had that fine instinct of pain 
which suspends many a flash of humour or wit that might dazzle many, 
but must wound one. But there was a charm of humour about his talk 
which it would be hard to define. It was compounded mainly of 
pleasant exaggeration, playful allusion, unlooked-for*turns of phrase, 
and strong mother-wit. It was always essentially the humour of a 
gentleman, without cynicism, and without irreverence.” 
| Of the humour of his writings we need hardly speak at length, but 
| we consider that the most genuine part of the man, the one that 
will survive his serious verse, his politics, and his biography. 


| CALLET VERSUS NOAILLES :—BIOGRAPHICAL 
INVENTION.* 

| SoME months ago we noticed a French book possessing claims 
| of no slight ephemeral kind, the Memvirs of Madame de Montagu, 
| née Noailles. It purported to be one of those deeply interesting 
| recueils of family documents to which the first French Revolution 
| gave rise. It appeared under the auspices of the head of one of 
the most illustrious families in France, and the characters and 
leading events were, questionless, both true and in the highest 
degree worthy of being read and remembered for many genera- 
tions. It is not without much pain, therefore, that we now make 
up our minds to say something of the disparaging kind respecting 
| the compilation of this book; but we look at the matter con- 
scientiously, and think that in the particulars which have since 
come out we see that unfortunate tendency to adopt whatever 
may adorn a subject in itself needing no embellishment, which is 
so often complained of in French life and literature. We do not 
stand alone in our observation in the present instance. In the 
number of the Edinburgh Review for April, 1867, in a note to the 
first article, the editor has put in his protest, and without attach- 
ing too much weight to the evidence of the hostile pamphlet on 
which he remarks, has very properly inquired why the Duc de 
Noailles does not at least give proof that the Montagu memoirs 
are founded on original documents, and that a hired scribbler has 
not been allowed to play the fantastic tricks he asserts with them. 
Entirely agreeing with the writer of that note, we shall now state 
a few facts respecting the memoirs and their editorship, and leave 
the reader to draw his own inferences. 

The process by which the memoir of Anne Paule Dominique 
de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu, assumed its present form is at 
any rate highly curious; but in the first instance, let it be said 
that our faith in the noble character of the Noailles sisterhood 
remains quite unshaken, and that what we desire is simply to be 
guided by a few explanations as to the sources whence some of the 
statements are derived. At present, here is a family of high and 
ancient renown allowing it to be said in print that a worthless 
| scribbler has had liberty to insert telling anecdotes of his own 
|invention, and has even been encouraged in doing so by his 
}employers. ‘These things ought not so to be.” It certainly is 
remarkable that neither the Duc de Noailles himself nor any 
| other member of the family, should have chosen to take the trouble 
of editing the voluminous papers left by Madame de Montagu— 
papers so highly valuable—and that a mere littérateur, a M. Callet, 
should have been called in to help in the arrangement. Ilis ac- 
count is that in 1852 he was applied to by Monsieur de la Moriciere, 
who married the Comtesse d’Auberville, one of the daughters of 
Madame de Montagu, and who appears always to have been greatly 
interested in the preparation of the work. It is certainly 
remarkable that any foreign aid should have been required at all, 
because connected with the family were many able writers. There 
was the Vicomtesse de Noailles, authoress of the Vie de la Prin- 
cesse de Poix; there was M. de Montalembert, who was a nephew 
of Madame de Montagu; and there were M. de Remusat and M. 
F. de la Lasteyrie, also relatives; M. Elie de Beaumont, recently 
deceased, married to the daughter of George Lafayette; and yet 
though all these persons were living, and Madame de Montagu 
died in 1839, her papers remained unedited in 1852. ‘There was 
already also in circulation, it may be added, a memoir of the 
| Duchesse d’Ayen, by her daughter, Madame Lafayette ; anda life 
| of Madame Lafayette, by ier daughter, Madame de Lasteyrie. 

We can readily imagine that the papers, in the course of family 
| handling, had got into great confusion. And this was stated by 
| M. de la Moriciere on his first application to M. Callet. Still, he 
| said, there were ample materials, not, however, for a book (this 
| was not then contemplated), but for an article of about sixty 
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pages, for some recueil or revue, and the sum of 1,000 francs was | 
offered to the compiler for his labour, to that extent, over and 
above what might be given him by the reviewer. It was certainly | 
a compact in which neither party appears to have contemplated | 
future property in the work produced, nor can the pecuniary 
recompense be thought high. Though M. Callet has proved him- 
self in many ways to be untrustworthy, it is fair to take his report 
of the materials furnished to him, as he gives them in the pamphlet 
he has since published, which heads this article :— 

“ Liespece de journal, irregulitrement tenu, pendant l’exil de Madame 
Montagu, était détruit. On m’en avait qu'une copie,trés-imparfaite, 
trés-diffuse, prolixe sur des riens, laconique, enigmatique, découssue en 
tout le reste. Beaucoup d'autres pices, propres ’ éclairer cette obscure 
histoire, avaient disparu, notamment la plupart des lettres.” 
Afterwards he tells us that he had also some voluminous MSS., 
furnished by Madame Parc, another of Madame Montagu’s 
daughters, containing nearly 2,000 pages, ‘‘ pleins d’abimes, et 
maintenant il y manquait des feuilles.” (p. 24.) 

Among all these papers, M. Callet declares that he waded and 
worked for éiree consecutive years, which it is fair to say he after- 
wards reduces to two, and in divers communications to Madame 
d’Auberville he complains of his trouble, and also makes some 
reasonable observations on the want of collateral information. 
Yet, encouraged by the family to go on, he produced the required 
article, of sixty pages. It gave him no satisfaction, and, very 
unaccountably, we think, he thought proper to burn it. We can- 
not see why, having made use of all his legitimate material, he 
should not have then and there resigned his office, given up the 
MS., taken his pay, and made his bow to the family. But they 
seem to have pushed him on. He, at all events, as soon as the 
article was burned, began a new version of the memoir, which 
filled 160 pages. Now begin the damaging avowals. ‘I was 
obliged,” he says, “‘in order to supply the insulliciency of my 
[authorized] matter, to imagine, but with much caution, certain 
accessory circumstances. ‘ C étaient de pwres conjectures, mais 
d'une grande vraisemblance.” (p. 27.) ; 

Now, to some extent, we suppose this gentle slip from bare, 
unexplained truth to imagination is often practised by biographers. 
In antiquated records we must draw on collateral knowledge, and 
M. Callet would have been quite justified in elucidatmg Madame 
de Montagu, where deficient, by contemporary writers. His 
audacity increases to a startling degree as he proceeds. He indeed 
‘declares solemnly that the family encouraged his embellishments 
and led him to introduce conjectures, previously confined to foot- 
notes, into the text as an authorized part of the memoir. The 
more he ‘“ invented,” he seems to say, the more he was applauded. 
By 1857 the second work was finished. Here, at least, one 
would have thought his connection with the memoir should have 
ended, but it was not to be so. 

Fired by praises, perhaps becoming fond of his task, and 
hoping for larger reward, he began a third time, The 160 pages 
became a volume after eighteen months’ more work. ‘The memoir, 
begun in 1852, was finished on the 14th June, 1858. By that 
time it became obvious that a new contract must be made. The 
proposed 1,000 francs would be totally inadequate, and, besides, 
it was not now a notice for a periodical, but a book. The family 
had allowed him to draw 1,900 francs up to January, 1857, and 
in December of that year he demanded more. It would seem that 
the lengthened labour and increased expenses began to alarm his 
employers, and Madame d’Auberville wrote reminding him of his 
receipts so far, and begging hiin to name the exact sum which 
would set them free from further demands upon the family. To 
this, after some consideration, M. Callet replied, naming 4,000 
francs as his remuneration. ‘This was thought too much; we 
must confess we think it was too little for the labour and time, but 
far too much if it was the price of untruthfulness. ‘The final 
agreement, however, was made; the 4,000 francs were paid, and 
not a word was said by M. Callet of any further claim whatsoever. 
He neither stipulated for liberty of correcting proofs nor for the 
appearance of his own name. He certainly knew by this time 
that it was not for a periodical, and that the intentions of the 
family were, some time or other, to print it. Nothing more seems 
to have passed then, but in 1859 Madame d’Auberville called on 
M. Callet, and he says :— 

M’étonna fort en m’offrant un exemplaire imprimé de la vie de sa mére. 
On avait fait limprimer louvrage & Rouen, 4 mon insu, loin de mes 
yeux; on y avait retranché certaines minuties dont vous savez l'histoire, 
non pas toutes; 2 cela pres, c’était bien mon travail; on n’y avait pas 
ajouté, un mot. Mais point de nom d’auteur, et déja presque tous les 
exemplaires distribués. Il y avait la 1A manque d’égards, et oubli des 
engagements. J’en fut blessé; mais comment le temoigner? J’était 
en face d'une femme qui se confondait en compliments et en excuses ? 
“Votre texte,” disait-elle, “qui se fat permis d’y toucher? les coupures ? 





n’en avez-vous pas approuvé l'utilité?” Et quant au nom, ah! c’était 
par oubli, et contres les ordres les plus formels, qui l'imprimeur Nor- 
mand l’avait omis. Madame d’Auberville s’en montrait affligée. “ Mais 
nous avons réparé cet oubli,” me dit-elle, “ en distribuant les volumes. 
On sait que c’est vous qui en étes l'auteur.” (pp. 40-41.) 

So M. Callet said no more. 

Four years passed away. In the course of the last of these 
Madame d’Auberville again appears, and she brings another 
present, a copy of a new edition of the work, printed, not at Rouen, 
but at Paris. Nota word now about the non-appearance of the 
name. She told M. Callet that a few changes had been made, 
very few; and those chiefly because some letters had been found 
which it was desirable to include. The alterations, she said, had 
been made by the Duc de Noailles. She added that so eager were 
people about her mother’s life, that a third edition would probably 
be required. It was not quite decided, but, in this case, the book 
would probably be published and sold for the benefit of the poor. 

It is quite plain to us that Madame d’Auberville was ill 
acquainted with the usual claims of an author, but also that M. 
Callet said nothing to set her right, and in this interview he does 
not seem to have reminded her of what he says had before passed 
about the omission of his name. She probably considered the sum 
paid as the regular defrayal of a debt, and seems perfectly uncon- 
scious then of any cause vf complaint. Also, we are bound to say that 
these recollections of interviews are given solely on M. Callet’s own 
authority, and are somewhat apocryphal, at all events, they rest 
wholly on his statements. After this visit, however, and on 
looking over the exemplaire just brought, M. Callet wrote to M. 
de la Moriciere, making numerous complaints, first of sundry 
alterations, made with no notice to him; next, of the withholding 
the proof sheets ; and, finally, of the suppression of his name. 

The letter itself is given in the appendix, p. 136; it is dated 
June 15, 1864. In this letter he asserts his perfect right to correct 
proofs, &c., ‘* but if [says he in substance] the work is to be given 
to the poor, I give up to the family the full and sole property in 
it, and then I even give up my claim to see the proofs; it is only 
as matter of courtesy that I request to see them,” &c. Now, 
nothing surely can be more absolute than this renunciation. No 
answer was returned to his letter. The proof sheets were never 
sent, the new edition appeared, and no copy was sent him. But 
(and this is surely the most serious charge against the family, or 
at least against the Duc de Noailles) an article appeared in the 
Correspondant, edited by one of the publishers of the Montagu 
memoir, Douniol, ascribing the authorship of the memoir to * the 
eminent historian of Madame de Maintenon,” no other than the 
Duc de Noailles himself. 

Against this high personage M. Callet thereupon brought an 
action before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine (7th July, 1865). 
The defence, which is not given in the pamphlet, though M. Callet’s 
comments are, was entrusted to M. Berryer. Judgment was 
speedily given. ‘The fact that M. Callet had formally renounced 
and sold all claim to the work was established, and therefore his 
plea was disallowed, and he was condemned to pay costs. 

So the legal part of the matter ends. Of course M. Callet has 
much to say, and at some stages of the business his complaints—if 
the facts are fairly put—appear just. He did, clearly, renounce 
his claim to the literary property. Yet while saying this, we can- 
not in conscience forbear to add that we think he was, in the way 
of recompense, hardly used—that having been so long and con- 
fidentially employed, he had a claim to courtesy, to have his name 
at least mentioned in an introduction; and above all, that his share 
of merit should not have been for a moment permitted to rest 
with a wrong person. We do not overlook the fact, so often pro- 
claimed by M. Callet, that his work was frequently altered by 
the Duke. His Grace might have conceived that this revisal and 
correction established his own claim. Yet so it surely would 
not be regarded by any impartial person. The fact is clear that 
the family had long ago become convinced that M. Callet’s name 
was no credit to them. 

But now, as to the work itself. ‘Though we may dismiss M. 
Callet’s legal claims, it is truly painful to dwell upon the affair in 
all its stages. One party, as matters now stand, does not seem at 
all less morally to blame than the other. If M. Callet has, as he 
declares, not merely embellished, falsified, and “invented” in- 
cidents, if he has had the moral hardihood to proffer these to the 
descendants of a truthful and noble-minded woman as verities, 
his guilt and audacity effectually prevent our receiving his testi- 
mony wherever unsupported by good evidence; but it is surely 
for their own credit’s sake that the Noailles family should 
disprove M. Callet’s asserted ‘ inventions” wherever it can 
be done. What we desire to know—what we ought to know 
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—is whether the parts of the narrative which he lays claim to] great bulk of their fellow-creatures really live, seems to be 


have ‘‘ invented” can be supported by other and surer testimony. 
We at least desire to know whether the mere supposititious cir- 
cumstances ‘to which he alludes were received in good faith by 
the family upon his authority alone, and whether the characters 
drawn by him once so favourably are now only malignantly 
lowered and traduced? We have said that Madame de Montagu 
herself comes out unscathed. M. de Callet may possibly choose 
to call his portrait of her ‘‘ invention,” but it would be an abuse 
of words. You take up the records of her life; they are by no 
means so strongly marked as those of her sister, Madame de 
Lafayette. She did not share a prison with her husband, nor 
plead before tyrants for his freedom. She was not summoned 
to the scaffold, like her mother and sister, but sustained piety 
and constant self-denying charity pervade every part of her 
history; and when M. Callet, after his long familiarity with 
her characteristics, draws her portrait, we cannot possibly allow 
that it is anything more than natural sequence. It is neither 
invention nor any high embellishment. He is fairly truthful in 
this, and no more. It is a different matter when he has to speak 
of her husband, he is particularly sharp upon his own portrait of 
M. de Montagu. He tells us (p. 82) that in the memoirs :— 

“J'ai fait le type du Royaliste constitutionnel, révant en 91 une 

Vendée, mais une Vendée liberale. Pure fiction cela. Le pauvre 
homme ¢tait en 91 fort perplexe, et rien dans les documents, pas une 
ligne, pas une mot, n’explique sa conduite, ni pourquoi il resta, ni 
pourquoi il partit .... Ll restait par fuiblesse, et partit par fuiblesse. 
ee M. de Montagu n’était qu'un Lon gros gargon, sans talent, sans 
portée, assez scmblable par la a M. de Tesse.” 
Possibly—but who shall assure us of the truth of M. Callet’s 
picture as it now is, any more than as it was? Then, again, he 
tells us he ‘* invented” all there is of loyalty in the book; that 
there is a singular silence in all the archives of the Noailles family 
respecting the fate of Louis XVI. and his Queen; that thinking 
this a defect, he ‘“‘invented” the anecdote about the celebration 
of a mass at Margate by the Abbé Durand after these tragic 
events. 

It would be a work of distressing and disgusting labour to go 
over all the fabrications which M. Callet declares he alone has 
built up, and which he now, though with a sort of pride in their 
erection, yet still more delights in pulling down. Some of his ex- 
pansions of an idea, derived undoubtedly, and by admission, from 
the MSS. of Madame de Montagu, are indeed so petty, so nearly 
approaching to the ludicrous (as in the incident at p. 112), that 
one feels astonished at the weak vanity which could found its 
claim upon anything so puerile. But it seems to us to argue a 
degree of moral perversity for which we can find no fit name, 
when we see an author glorying in and exposing his falsities (if 
he does not indeed “ invent” the whole story of falsehood), in 
order to prove that the dirty work is his own, and that of no other 
creature. 

And then the whole association is so revolting. Here we have 
a noble family, justly proud of the fair fame of their progenitors, 
yet allowing a hired scribbler to meddle with them, to embellish, 
to fill up with meretricious ornaments every breach which the hand 
of time was making in the delicate tracery of the ruins. We are 
not allowed even the poor comfort of condoling with them. We 
may determine, for ourselves, and we do determine, not to part 
with what we know is real in the history of this band of noble 
sisters, but we cannot but think that the mother who survives only 
in the memorials of her daughter, and the sister whose records in 
turn are traced only by the hands of her daughter, have the 
happier lot. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.—Seconp Srertrs.* 
Tuts is a heavy book, in every sense of the term. Five hundred 
and sixty-seven pages of essays in large octavo, closely printed, 
even if from the pen of “the righteous,” are apt to be of those 
‘* precious balms” which ‘‘ break the head,” as the Prayer-Book 
version of the Psalms has it—perhaps not very faithfully to the 
original Hebrew, but most expressively to the feelings of many a 
sufferer, including, no doubt, the translators. Nor is the weight 
of the reader's task lightened when he finds that ‘the questions 
of the day ” in this busy and momentous year of 1867 are deemed 
by the writers such as “* Greek Rites in the West,” ‘“‘ The Three 
Vows,” ‘The Curate Question,” ‘a, Layman’s View of Con- 
fession,” &c. ; that the subject of confession alone is deemed to 
require two essays and nearly 100 pages; ritual (to say 
nothing of ‘“*Church Music”) over another 100; and that 
the clerical writers’ knowledge of the world in which the 
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in general almost exclusively derived from a few glimpses 
through the Pall Mall Gazette, the Saturday Review, or the Corn- 
hill Magazine. It is not the slightest exaggeration to say that 
these men, most of whom deem themselves the exclusively com- 
missioned successors of One whom ‘‘ the multitude” heard gladly, 
have piled together a huge volume which, although written in 
their mother-tongue, must be, almost in its entirety, absolutely 
unintelligible to the vast bulk of Englishmen ;—so empty is it, for 
the most part, of all that would appeal either to their hearts or to 
their understandings, of all that would connect itself with their 
daily life, with its sorrows or with its joys, with its hopes or with 
its cares. Such a sight is one inexpressibly painful. It is that of 
men,—all of them probably earnest and sincere,—so shutting 
themselves up in a little world of their own as in a manner to 
quench the Pentecostal Spirit, and whilst speaking, or professing 
to speak, ‘‘the wonderful works of God,” doing this in such a 
manner that men’s ‘‘ own tongues” shall convey no meaning to 
them. 

It would be idle to attempt criticizing these essays in detail. 
There are many true and excellent things in them. Mr. Evans's 
paper on “ Preachers and Preaching, the Pulpit and the Press,” 
Mr. Arthur Baker’s, on ** The Curate Question” (though the 
former is as long again as it should be), are both readable and 
practical, the latter even containing an interesting piece of auto- 
biography. There is considerable industry, and often hard hitting 
(though with generally not a little special pleading) in several 
papers relating to Church law; a ‘“ Magistrate ” writes smartly 
‘*Qn the Court of Final Appeal in Causes Ecclesiastical ; ” 
Mr. Humphrey treats with dangerous seductiveness of style of 
‘‘The ‘Three Vows;” Mr. John Walter Lea, amidst much 
that is fantastic, reaches a deep ground of truth in a paper on 
‘*' The Sacrament of Marriage,” some pages of which form, on the 
whole, the gem of the volume. We are warned, indeed, that, as in 
the first series, ‘‘ theseveral authors . . . are responsible only for 
the statements contained in their own contributions ... and 
have been left free to express their individual convictions,” and 
as ‘the name of no writer who was good enough to contribute 
to the first series appears in the table of contents of the second,” 
the latter claims to be judged on its own exclusive merits. It 
would, therefore, be unfair even to refer here to the former 
volume ; unfair to fix any common specific purpose on the authors 
of the present volume. But the fact must not be blinked. A 
common temper does run through the volume, which has no 
doubt brought the writers together in contributing to it; and in 
their present temper of mind, these men are simply running 
counter to the divinely appoiuted course of the ages, beginning 
again a round of religious falsehoods which has been already 
worked out, and on which God's doom has gone forth, ignoring 
the true meaning of that Incarnation which they profess to make 
the centre of their worship. ‘They are not Romanists, and do not 
wish to be such; but they are treading step by step the path 
which has led to every Romish falsehood. ‘Uheir ideal is that of 
the restoration of a caste priesthood, the building up again of 
that middle wall of partition between the few and the many 
which Christ came to break down, the unhallowing of the common 
life, the common things, the common duties which He has sancti- 
fied. ‘Take, for instance, Mr. Le Geyt on ‘ The Symbolisin of 
Ritual :"— 

“One principal object in the ordering of tho Ritual of the Church is to 
mark off the worship of the Sanctuary from the ordinary actions of the 
world, and to sever between it and common life. . . The very language 
of divine worship, lifted in one portion of the Church Catholic above the 
“ vulgar” tongue by the prevalent use of Latin, is, where the vernacular 
has been restored, as with ourselves, separated from that of common 
life by the prescribed musical recitation, commonly, but incorrectly, 
termed “intoning.” . .. That it is not unmeaning, but the reverse, is 
apparent from the fact that it is adopted with special design, viz., 
to separate the language of God's House from that of common life, by 
providing a different tone in which to address Almighty God from that 
in which we speak with one another.” 

Is it possible so to set at naught Christ's Gospel? He, whose 
life was one long continuous worship of the Father, when did 
He, in word or life, ‘separate Himself” from the ‘* common life” 
of those whom He is “ not ashamed” to call brethren, eating and 
drinking as He did with publicans and sinners, teaching to His 
disciples a prayer which little children can understand? Did He 
on the Cross ‘‘intone” those highest words of worship ever 
uttered by human lips, ‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit?” Faugh! 

To such notions of worship correspond, of course, similar 
notions of life. ‘The lady who writes on ‘Sisterhood Life” (and 
who seems to be profoundly ignorant of all relating to the work 
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of women in the Church, but what has come to her from Romish 
sources), speaks of sisterhoods as “separated from the world, 
not for the mere intention of carrying on some work of mercy, 
but for the higher purpose of treading the narrow path of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity." Mr. Humphrey, speaking of “ the 
three vows,” distinguishes between those who ‘ exhibit some- 
what to the service and worship of God,” and the “man who 
offers himself a holocaust to God . . . all that he isand all that he 
has . . . his soul and his body . . . his substance and his 
surroundings,” by the “three vows of chastity, obedience, 
and of poverty.” As if the very essence of Christian obedi- 
ence were not for the humblest of Christ’s servants abso- 
lute self-sacrifice to God! as if it could be lawful for any one 
to withhold aught from his Master’s service, or to bestow on 
his Lord more than His due! And these are the men who profess 
not weekly only, but daily, to use that Eucharistic liturgy of our 
Church, which puts into the mouth of every communicant, as the 
expression of all Christian worship, the blessed words, ‘‘ And 
here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto 
Thee.” What a mockery, after this, to talk of any human vows 
as going beyond the common duty of the simplest Christian ! 

The controversy with these men is as old as the Church itself. 
It is not only that of the Reformers with the Romanists ; it is 
that of the Apostles with the Jews, of our Blessed Lord Himself 
with Pharisees and Scribes. Their gospel is one of “Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” They bid us again exchange 
**the body” for the “shadow of things to come.” Their 
*‘commandments and doctrines” have precisely that ‘show 
ef wisdom in will worship, and humility, and neglecting of the 
body,” which St. Paul warned the Colossians not to be beguiled 
by. They build up an elaborate symbolism of ritual, to show 
forth Christ in outward things to the initiated by artificial 
mfYsteries, which the many must utterly fail in apprehending. 
The incense, for instance, we are told by Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ is the 
mediation of Jesus ascending from the altar to plead for the sins 
of man.” But the divine mystery of the Christ in every man,— 
‘*¢ Insomuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,” is for them an open secret. 
They may teach their people of a Christ in bread, and a Christ in 
wine (or rather wine and water), but the ‘Christ in you, the 
hope of glory,” whom St. Paul preached to the Colossians, after 
it had ‘pleased God” to reveal Him in the Apostle himself, 
stands among them, and they know Him not. Though there may 
come to them flashes of better things, yet substantially their 
Christ is a separate and separating Christ, not the Uniter 
and Head of all things. And hence their priesthood, their 
worship, their Church, are all separate and exclusive, instead 
of being typical and inclusive; whilst the divine purity and 
unity of the Church are set at naught by that deadly figment 
of the marriage of the individual soul to Christ, which trans- 
forms the one eternal wedding of the One Bridegroom with the 
One Bride into the spiritual polygamy of Krishna and his Gopis ; 
whilst the very Sacrament which forms the centre of their reli- 
gious system is robbed of its worth as the divinest bond of human 
fellowship, by the pernicious doctrine that the whole body and 
blood of Christ are present in every fragment and drop, instead of 
being (as the 28th and 29th Articles, after St. Paul, truly phrase 
it) “‘partaken of” by all true communicants, who thereby 
become, ‘‘ being many, one body.” 

For the only true ground of a distinct priesthood since 
the coming of Christ lies in the universal priesthood of 
mankind in Christ, its Head. Because we have been all 
made in Him ‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people,” therefore it is meet that, 
—just as soldiers are set apart to exercise the common human 
fnnction of defending one’s country, judges and policemen to 
exercise the common human function of determining between 
right and wrong, punishing and preventing offences,—so should 
priests be set apart to exercise that highest common function of 
humanity, the worship of God. In like manner, the only true 
ground of a distinct worship lies in the duty to “do all things to 


because it is truly Christ's ‘ body, the fullness of Him that filleth 
all in all.” 

With minds thus perverted by false conceptions of Christ's 
Gospel, there is no wonder if these writers’ views of men and 
things are often ludicrously oblique. Mr. Bennett of Frome, 
for instance, can actually speak of one whose works have followed 
him in an almost general renovation of our educational system, 
in the noble lives of so many of his pupils,—the mere record of 
whose life has been to more than one a trumpet-call to duty,—as 
‘*Dr. Arnold, a schoolmaster of great repute among Latitudi- 
narians ;” whilst the writer’s Christian charity, after the lapse of 
not far from twenty years, will allow him to use no terms 
respecting Lord Russell but those of ‘crafty Prime Minister,” 
‘insidious and unscrupulous man,” the author of “ an 
infamously notorious letter.” Of the ignorance of matters 
relating to their own immediate subjects which some of the 
authors display, it may be sufficient to quote one instance, from 
the essay on “‘ Church Music,” which tells us that “Christmas, as 
a season of good cheer, retained a strong hold on the Puritan 
mind,” and that ‘* Good Friday called for little opposition from 
them.” Let the author of this essay, if he has not the opportu- 
nity of realizing in the study of the controversial works of the 
seventeenth century the feelings of the Puritans on the subject, 
address himself simply to the first Scotch Presbyterian or English 
Independent, as their present representatives, and he will find 
that the observance of both days has remained abolished with 
them till now; although, indeed, sought to be restored at the 
present day, by some minister of the larger modern school. 

One observation remains to be made, which may be singular to 

some, but is really quite in conformity with the necessary tenden- 
cies of the movement of which these essays are the expression. 
Three of the writers at least are laymen. With the exception of 
the smart ‘“ Magistrate,” their essays contain certainly greater 
extravagancies of assertion, greater fallacies of reasoning, than 
those of most of their clerical coadjutors. No passage in the 
whole volume is perhaps so utterly beyond all argument as this 
of the Hon. Colin Lindsay :— 
“The devout student of Holy Scripture can hardly fail at once to 
acknowledge that Christ did provide a liturgy, which He designed to be 
continually celebrated by priests of His own appointment, and he may 
reasonably believe that He meant it to be accompanied with an ornate 
and splendid ritual.” 

Evidently, the clerics are here far stronger men than their lay 
allies. Can it be otherwise? From the moment that the idea of 
a caste priesthood creeps in, must not the mind of the laity 
become emasculated, if it do not revolt from the deadly falsehood ? 
J. M. L. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 1832-67.* 
WE have read this modest-looking little volume with great pleasure. 
It is worth a hundred more pretentious books that we could 
mention. Strange to say, it owes its existence to what we may, 
perhaps, call a “fluke.” The book is the result of the united 
labour of two authors, Mr. J. M. Ludlow and Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
the former of whom was invited to contribute an essay on the 
subject at the head of this article to the well known volume of 
Essays on Reform, published by Messrs. Macmillan. Our authors 
could not complete their intended contribution in time for that 
volume, and when they had completed it, they found it was too 
large for the supplementary volume of Questions for a Reformed 
Parliament, in which there was only space for a small portion of 
Messrs. Ludlow and Jones’s essay. For the intended essay itself 
had grown to the dimensions of a volume. Those who read the 
book,—and we should recommend every politician who values his 
reputation, and every intelligent working-man with half-a-crown 
to spare, to purchase and read it at his earliest opportunity, —will 
agree with us that the authors have performed their work well. 
What they have done is to review the progress of the working 
classes from the year of the passing of the old Reform Act to the 
present year, the period of their admission in large numbers to the 
exercise of the franchise. Some people are very much afraid 
that we are all going to be ruined, now that the working-man is 
about to assist in governing us. To persons afflicted with any 





the glory of God,” the only true ground of the special offering up 
of self in Holy Communion in the perpetual self-surrender to God 
which is enjoined on every man, that of the special union with 
God through the elements of the Eucharist, in the blessed truth 
that in Him ‘ we live, and move, and have our being.” And so, 
fnally, with the Church. It puts on a visible shape, not to stand 
apart in Pharisaic exclusiveness from that world which God 


morbid apprehensions of this nature, the best medicine we can re- 
commend their friends to apply is the small yolume before us. 

It would be impossible to produce here by quotation or sum- 
mary anything like the impression which is gathered from read- 
ing the book itself. It is difficult, until we have studied such a 
picture as is here presented, to realize the really great progress 








loved, and for which Christ died,—for whose sake it exists,—but 
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which our humbler classes have made in almost all points affect- 
ing their social, mental, and physical condition. Except in the 
United States and our colonies, there is nothing in the world 
comparable to the vast improvement which has taken place in the 
condition of the masses of Great Britain within the past thirty- 
five years. In what we are now going to say further of the 
work, we shall confine ourselves to one portion of the subject, the 
amusements of the people. 

In describing (in Part I.) the condition of the Working Classes 
in 1832, Mr. Lloyd Jones dwells particularly on the life and 
habits of the operatives in Manchester and the Cotton District at 
that period. 
which he introduces us. The deszription given by Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth of the potato dinners of the work people of that 
period (p. 11) would appear to us now an exaggerated account of the 
domestic economy of the most neglected portions of the Irish. Mr. 
Jones has crowded so many shadows into his picture that the im- 
pression left on the readers’ mind must, we think, be darker than 
a fuller view would justify. We do not dispute the correctness 
of Mr. Jones’s facts, but a true picture cannot be drawn when 
the facts selected are all of one kind. ‘That Mr. Jones has given 
us a somewhat one-sided representation of the labouring classes 
in 1832, may be seen by referring to another part of the volume 
(Part IIT.), where, in describing their influence on legislation at 
that and still earlier periods, many facts of a cheering nature are 
told of them. At best, however, their condition in general was 
deplorable, often shocking. Here is a picture of the masses of 
thirty-five years ago, during the moments when they were free 
to dispose of themselves as they pleased : — 

“Large numbers of people attended fairs and wakes, at the latter of 
which jumping in sacks, climbing greased poles, grinning through 
horse-collars for tobacco, hunting pigs with soaped tails, were the 
choicest diversions. An almost general unchastity prevailed amongst 
the women employed in factories, and generally throughout the lowest 
ranks of the working population. But drink was the mainspring of 
enjoyment. When Saturday evening came, indulgences began which 
continued till Sunday evening. Fiddles were to be heard ar ail sides, 

dimpleoking men and pale-fared wares chrmged the public-houses, 
and reeled and jiggod till they were turned drunk and riotous into the 
streets, at most unseasonable hours. On the Sunday morning the 
public-houses were again thronged, that the thirst following the in- 
dulgence of the night might be quenched. When church hour ap- 
proached, however, the churchwardens, with long staves tipped with 
silver, sallied forth, and when possible seized all the drunken and 
unkempt upon whom they could lay their hands, and these being care- 
fully lodged in a pew provided for them, were left there to enjoy the 
sermon, whilst their captors usually adjourned to some tavern near at 
hand, for the purpose of rewarding themselves with a glass or two for 
the important services they had rendered to morality and religion. In 
fact, sullen, silent work alternated with noisy, drunken riot; and Easter 
and Whitsuntide debauches, with an occasional outbreak during some 
favourite ‘wakes,’ rounded the whole life of the factory worker.” 
(p. 18.) 

Mr. Jones represents the factory operatives of 1832 as far in- 
ferior in intelligence and respectability to ‘the ordinary artizan of 
the workshop.” It was among the latter, not among the factory 
operatives, that working-class movements for political or social 
reform originated. It was this class, indeed, which first entered into 
the agitation that led to the Factory Act. The factory operatives, 
who were the parties most interested, only joined the movement 
some time after it had been started. Yet even among the ordi- 
nary artizans, the best specimens of the working classes of 1832, 
drunkenness was almost universal. Among them ‘there were 
grave men, who employed their leisure hours in reading or study 
—entomologists, florists, botanists, students in chemistry and 
astronomy.”’ But even these exceptional members of the class 
were often ‘‘as fond of a glass as their most graceless neighbours.” 
Mr. Jones mentions, from his own personal experience, the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of one of this class of gentlemen, who 
irreverently spent his own funeral expenses in making himself jolly :— 

“Old Tom B was an enthusiastic entomologist. Early in the 
morning and at all other spare hours, his life was passed in the fields, or 
wherever else he could pursue to advantage his scientific inquiriés. Every 
now and then, however, he would go ‘on the spree,’ but whether drunk 
or sober he was always bright and cheerful. One morning, he came to 
his work after an absence of three or four days, and when questioned as 
to the cause of his absence, replied that he had been attending his own 
funeral, and making merry over his departure from the world. The 
truth was, he had gone to the officers of his burial club, and com- 
pounded his future claims for a certain amount of cash down, which he 
had spent in making himself jolly.” 


Contrast this account of the recreations of the working classes 
of thirty-five years ago with the very different state of affairs at 
the present day. Our authors, after a rapid survey of the various 
ways in which working-men now enjoy themselves, sum up the 
result in the following verdict :— 

“Taking things all in al], we believe that the progress of the work- 





A very sad and gloomy picture, indeed, it is to | 
5 ’ ’ | 


ing-man has been greater in nothing during the past thirty-five years 
than in learning to enjoy harmless, wholesome, and rational forms of 


recreation.” 

We think this judgment is fully borne out by the facts adduced 
in the present volume. We can do no more here than barely 
allude to the immensely increased cultivation of music by the 
working classes; the rapid spread of entertainments like the 
penny readings; of institutions like working men’s clubs and 
reading rooms, debating and mutual improvement societies ; 
the more general popularity of wholesome athletic diversions, as 
cricket, boating, gymnastics, &c.; the spread of local industrial 
exhibitions. ‘These healthy amusements have been, and still are, 
| rapidly driving out the coarser diversions once almost universal, 
such as cock-fighting, dog-fighting, ratting, pugilism, &c. Fully 
admitting the great improvement which is in general apparent in 
this point, we still hold that our authors have too lightly touched 
the darker side of the picture presented at the present day. They 
have, for instance, totally overlooked a fact of such gigantic propor- 
tions as the vast increase of horse-racing revels as a popular recrea- 
tion in the present day. ‘They consider that railway ‘“ excursions 
. . . have in a great measure superseded the ‘ wakes,’ ‘ fairs,’ and 
‘feasts’ (p. 194) of a former generation.” In this, we think, they 
take too favourable a view of the circumstances. Much of the 
drunkenness and debauchery formerly distinguishing wakes, fairs, 
and feasts has only been removed to the races, the vast exten- 
sion of which in the present day is so notorious that we wonder 
our authors should have passed it over in silence. With this 
phenomenon there are intimately associated two others, to only 
one of which do they make any reference. They barely allude to 
the ‘“‘spread of betting habits among the working class” as ‘‘a 
fact now greatly deplored by its most thoughtful members.” It is 
remarked truly enough that, in resorting to this and some other 
vicious forms of amusement, the working-man “ is simply aping 
the example of other classes, claiming with them a sad fellowship 
of corruption and vice.” Jt is natariamosaly, isynossible to obte r 
any data by which we might measure the advance of this form of 

gambling among the working classes. We think, however, that 

in this species of unhealthy excitement, working-men, as a class, 
sin far less than those socially above them. It is, after all, chiefly 
among a class analogous to those who in the United States havebeen 
called the ‘‘shoddy aristocracy,”—men whom the unprecedented com- 

mercial prosperity of the country during the last twenty years has 
enabled rapidly to accumulate large fortunes, that this vice has of 

late become so rampant as to make England in the present day 
the greatest gambling country in the world. The other fact to 

which we referred, but which is entirely overlooked by our 
authors, is the astonishing increase of the Sporting Press since the 

abolition of the advertisement, stamp, and paper duties. It was not 

long ago that Bell’s Life was almost the only representative of the 
class. Within a very few years nearly a score competitors have 

sprung up, of which upwards of a dozen, some of them appearing 

twice or three times a week, seem to have attained a paying, and 
in some instances a very profitable circulation. ‘To this result, the 
popularity of horse-racing and other forms of sport among the 
working classes has without doubt very materially contributed. 

Let it be added, too, that no morning or evening daily would be 
complete without its regular column of sporting intelligence. 

Facts like these must be taken into account in weighing the 
recent progress of the working people of this country. In regard 
to the general fullness and faithfulness of the picture drawn by 
Messrs. Ludlow and Jones in their Progress of the Working Classes 
we have only again to express our very great satisfaction. The 
book cannot fail to be widely useful. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
<> 

The Contemporary Review. October. (Strahan.)—Two articles in 
the present number of the Contemporary Review are purely secular, but 
we do not think this importation of profane matters at all interferes 
with the prevailing religious cast of the periodical. Both Mr. 
Beavington Atkinson’s paper on “Art in the Paris Exhibition,” and 
Mr. James Hutton’s paper on “ The Subsidiary System in India,” might 
have appeared in the fortnightly. The other articles are, as usual, more 
or less theological. There is a valuable account of “ William Law, his 
Books and his Controversies.” Mr. Kitchin’s “Two Proposals for 
Union with the Greek Church” must attract attention in these days of 
similar tendencies, especially as the proposals described by Mr. Kitchin 
date from the twelfth and eighteenth centuries. A favourable review 
of Ecce Deus! by the Rev. E. T. Vaughan; a first article on “ Le Curé 
d’Ars,” by the editor of the Contemporary; a spirited poem on “ The 








Symplegades,” by Dr. Hayman; and a disquisition on “Incense and 
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Lights,” make up the number. After Mr. Perry's sketch of William 
Law we are inclined to give the first place to Mr. Atkinson’s account of 
the pictures in the Paris Exhibition, for it is admirably done, and shows 
a breadth of sympathy and an acquaintance with foreign schools of art, 
both of which are somewhat rare in the critics of every nation. 

Maemillan’s Magazine. October. (Macmillan.) — This magazine 
came too late for last week, but it deserves a separate notice. Profes- 
sor Masson’s article on “London University, and London Colleges 
and Schools of Science” is highly suggestive, though written rather 
clumsily. One sentence in it at least seems to have been translated 
from the German, and we fear that Professor Masson is endeavouring to 
typify the confusion which he deplores by tho style in which he describes 
it. In spite of this, however, the article ought to be read, and its con- 
clusions are indisputably sound. The next article, on the “Social 
Aspects of German Protestantism,” by M. von Bothmer, will conso!e 
many Englishmen for the Pan-Anglican Synod. A light and sketchy 
paper on “ Eating and Drinking in America” makes up for tho transla- 
tion of the ‘Symbolism of the Sublime,” from Hegel's .2sthetic. Yet 
Mr. Hutchinson Stirling, the translator, has done full justice to Hegel's 
chief characteristic. Very few Germans understand the original. We 
doubt if any Englishman will understand the translation. Mrs. Norton 
brings “ Old Sir Douglas” to an end, and there are two other papers in 
the number, the one on “ Brother Prince,” the founder of the Agape- 
mone, and the other on “ Surveying in Eldorado,” which are thoroughly 
readable. On the whole, the October Macmillan is unusually good. 

Railways in their Medical Aspects. 
(J. E. Cornish.)—There are some valuable facts and inferences com- 
municated in this book, but we can hardly treat Dr. Fletcher as an im- 
partial witness. He calls himself on his title-page the medical officer 
to two railway companies, and he seems to feel that he is retained for 
the defence. When a scientific witness has once got this well into his 
head there really seems no limit to the statements he will make. We 
are not speaking now of Dr. Fletcher, who of course writes coolly and 
collectedly, and has neither to answer questions which assume but one 
reply, nor to stand up against a bullying cross-examination. Yet we 
must say some of his observations are a little suspicious. In the first 
place, he seems to think that all sufferers by railway accidents resort to 
imposture. He tells us that he has known persons escape uninjured, 
return home, get two black eyes in a fight, and attribute them to the 
collision. He seems offended at the scepticism of the Bench and Bar 
when the word of a railway doctor is put against that of another doctor. 
We grant that he brings forward a great many cases in support of his 
views, and that his experience must have been large. He might perhaps 
have convinced us if he had not been so eager to convince. We 
notice that he only knows of one case where incessant railway work led 
to nerve disease, and this he attributes more to mental labour than to 
travel. He declares that guards, drivers, and stokers are not short- 
lived, but enjoy generally good health, and are free from’ any special 
disease, though whether it be true that “delicate persons occupied as 
drivers have been restored to perfect health” seems rather problema- 
tical. Dr. Fletcher labours to controvert the conclusions formed by Mr. 
Erichsen on the subject of spine diseases. He questions the accuracy 
of Duchesne about the maladie des mécaniciens. Although theso are 
points into which we cannot enter, and Dr. Fletcher is not always 
accurate in his figures, we should be glad to think that the injuries 
resulting from railways are exaggerated. One small inaccuracy which 
we have detected is the comparison of the speed of the various Conti- 
nental trains with that of the English. We are told that in Germany 
the speed of passenger trains is from 30 to 47 kilometres, while in Eng- 
land it is from 28 to 40. There must be a mistake here, on one side or the 
other. Nor can we believe that the French Compagnie du Nord 
authorizes the maximum rate of passenger trains to be 72 miles an hour. 
In closing Dr. Fletcher's book we must cite one of his cases. One man 
who was much shaken and bruised by a collision feels no effects save 
pains in his head when he reads a scientific book. It would be open 
to Dr. Fletcher to show that many people have attained this result 
without a railway accident. 

On the Management and Preservation of Game and Ornamental Birds, 
and the Laws relating thereto. (Bemrose and Lothian.)—This book is 
short, rather scanty in detail, and by no means elegant or always cor- 
rect in style. Still, we should think it had its uses. It gives a sketch 
of the habits, appearance, food, haunts, and breeding powers of each 
kind of game birds, and instructs the owners of game how to assist the 
processes of nature, or supply them by artificial means. In a full 
description of the best mode of hatching, we are told of the necessity of 
supplying an artificial mother, and one of the most amusing features of 
this description is that it follows soon after a ludicrous misprint by 
which the teal is changed into a teat. Another passage which struck 
us as bearing a meaning beyond the one intended by the author occurs 
in the account of ruffs and reeves,—‘‘ When a reeve alights, the ruffs 
immediately fall to fighting.” Unfortunately, in London and other 
places they do that without waiting for such provocation. 

Papers offered for Discussion at the Meeting of the British Association 
at Dundee, in Reply to the Speculations recently promulgated in Regard 
to the Antiquity and Nature of Man. By the Rev. James Brodie. 
(Hamilton and Adams.)—It is enough to read the papers accepted by 


«use of worn-out skirts as screens for fruit trees. 
By James Ogden Fletcher, M.D. ! 





heard. We have, however, relaxed this rule in favour of Mr. Brodie, 
and have made ourselves to some extent acquainted with his arguments. 
He attacks the theories of Sir Charles Lyell, Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, 
and Grove, and M. Boucher de Perthes, with regard to the growth of 
peat, the elevation of the Scottish coasts, the origin of oceanic currents, 
the action of floating ice, and the nature and position of man. He 
seems to argue with some plausibility, that if the growth of peat takes 
place at the rate assigned to it by Sir Charles Lyell and M. Boucher de 
Perthes, the Romans must have invaded Scotland eight thousand years 
ago, instead of sixteen hundred. But other statements of his are 
obviously incorrect. We refer particularly to his discussion about the 
sirocco of the Post-Tertiary epoch. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden: their Culture and Produce. By 
Elizabeth Watts. (F. Warne and Co.)—Another of Miss Watts's cheap. 
and useful manuals, addressed to readers who, like the authoress, have 
had through life between a pole and an acre of land at their command, 
and would gladly plant a few good fruit trees which any careful culti- 
vator can manage. Her advice to them is to be always putting in a 
fruit tree as a capital investment, if the tenure by which they hold is not 
very short or uncertain. Even then they might plant almost anything 
except pears. And the choicer fruit trees, apples, gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and strawberries make an early return. On all these sub- 
jects Miss Watts gives copious and trustworthy information, going down 
to minute details, and even instructing ladies how they may make good 
All who have followed 
the recent letters in the Zimes on cordon training will find an explana- 
tion of the system in Miss Watts’s book, and good housewives will be 
glad to know exactly when the various kinds of fruit are in season, 
and how long they may count on a cheap supply of their favourites. 

Cholera; Some Remarks upon its Nature and Pathology. By P. C. 
Little. (Churchill and Sons.)—Mr. Little's remarks are brief and pro- 
fessional, but his account of twenty cases of cholera treated by him with 
almost perfect success in all but one case is worth notice. The remedy 
he applied was simply mustard dissolved in a tumbler of tepid water, 
and followed by two quarts of very warm water. “I am hopeful,” he 
says at the end of his pamphlet, “ that the humble mustard seed, which 
in antiquity was divinely chosen as the medium of imparting to man a 
knowledge of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, may become an 
instrument of inestimable service to His creatures, assailed by one of 
life’s deadliest enemies.” There is something striking in the idea. The 
record of Mr. Little’s treatment is quite astonishing. 

Civil Service Tests in Arithmetic: being Specimens of the more Difficult 
Questions in the Civil Service Reports, with full Solutions. By W. A. 
Browne, LL.D. (Stanford.)—This title-page tells its own story. The 
book itself seems useful. It is true that it merely exemplifies the rules 
of arithmetic, and that people learn those rules in order to be able to 
work the examples. But there is often a great difference between 
knowing the rule and working the example, and Dr. Browne’s book will 
enable many to reduce this difference to a medium, at a time when it 
would otherwise interfere with their advancement. 

Words from the Poets. Selected by C. M. Vaughan. (Macmillan.)— 
Two editions of this book are on our table, one cheap, and one with 
illustrations. The selection is made for “the children of our parochial 
schools and those classes of our countrymen which they commonly 
represent,” and the object of the selection is to give these readers 
“something higher in the scale of poetical composition than those brief 
and somewhat puerile fragments to which their knowledge was formerly 
restricted.” Cowper, Wordsworth, and Longfellow are the authors from 
whom most is taken ; after them come Mrs. Hemans, Trench, Tennyson, 
Campbell, Burns, and Moore. There is certainly something new in this 
principle ; we aro only afraid the choice will prove too ambitious. But 
this is the only possible objection, and we shall be most happy if it is 
over-ruled by experience. 

Homespun ; or, Five-and-Twenty Years Ago. By Thomas Lackland. 
(Low, Son, and Marston.)—We had none of that difficulty in detecting 
the nationality of this volume which seems to have oppressed the Pall 
Mall Gazette. But we agree with our contemporary that it would be 
right to label foreign goods with their own names, and not to pass them 
off as English. Mr. LackJand’s book would be equally pleasant, whether 
the scene of it was laid in Old or New England. There is a heartiness 
in his appreciation of country life, with a knack of seizing on the pic- 
turesque points of scenery and character, which carries us agreeably 
over his pages. But writing of America, he has the further claim of 
novelty. We are rather too well acquainted with sketches of English 
country life. If they are to be repeated now, they must have excep- 
tional merits. Much, however, in Mr. Lackland’s book is quite strange. 
The wood he burns is hickory, the berries he picks are huckleberries. 
His winter amusement is “ coasting down the long-winding New England 
hills with the girls, on the white moonlit evenings,” and his vehicle “a 
sled.” This spice of originality gives a peculiar flavour even to subjects 
in which there is nothing distinctively national. Fires, and rainy days, 
and garden work, and Sunday in the country, and mornings at the 
brook are not purely American headings, like “ Thanksgiving” and 
“The Country Store.” But there are New England touches throughout, 
and the book will be valuable to all who would know the country life of 


the British Association without deciding on the claims of others to be / our cousins, though itis worthy of an even wider audience. 
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The Antiquities of Hastings and the Battlefield. By Thomas Holwell 
Cole. (St. Leonard’s: Burg.) —This volume consists of two papers, read 
before different associations, and published at the request of the hearers. 
Such a “request of friends” we can fully appreciate. The result is a 
most useful and interesting little book, and the description of the battle 
of Hastings in particular deserves to be circulated beyond the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of new editions, we have to acknowledge a fifth edition of Mr. W. 
Thomson’s Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine (Blackwood); six- 
penny editions of Zobinson Crusoe, the Vicar of Wakefield, and the 
Sketch-Book, neatly printed, but necessarily small (Routledge); a one- 
volume edition of that remarkable novel, Which Shall it Be? (Bentley); 
Mr. Yates’s Kissing the Rod (Routledge); and Mr. Dutton Cook’s 
Hobson's Choice (Sampson Low). 
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Bilton’s Infant Primer for School and Home U-e, 13mo (Longmans) .........6 
Boutell’s English Heraldry, crown 8vo (Cassell).......+0..00 50680608 aie 
Bokes of Nurture and Keurynge, edited by F. J. F’ urnival (Trabner) pkcncenewes 
Calendar of State Papers, Reign of Elizabeth, 1552, imp. 8vo, cloth (Longman). 
Cassell's Illustrated History of England, vol. 2, imperial 8vo (Cassell) ....... ° 
Catullus Veronensis Liber recog. R. E lis, 8vo (Macmillan) ........ 
Children’s Hour Annual, 2nd Series, feap. 8vo, gilt (Johnston and Co. ) cs -eccce 4 
Gooke’s Harwood’s Charitable Trusts’ Ac‘s, 1853-5-60, 8vo (Stevens) .e..se00.. 16 
Daniel’s Shadow on the Hearth, 3 vols. (Skeet) smeduesaee seca editaa 31 
De Gaspariu’ 8 (Madame) Camille, feap. 8vo, cloth (Edmonston and Co.). sescece & 
Dufton’s Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia (Cnapman and Hall)...... 10 
Ewald's History of Israel to the Death of Moses, 8yo (Longman) ....... 
Faraday’s Philosopher and Christian, a Lecture, by S. Martin (Hotten). 
Fullertcn’s, Lady G., A Stormy Life, 3 vols, crown 8yvo (Bentley).. . 31 
Gilfillan’s Remoier Stars i in the Church Sky, crown 8vo (Jackson and Waiford).. oo 8 
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Gillie’s Voyage of the Constance, 12mo (Low) .... o00est Snetees OO 
Guide to the Unprotected in Every-Day Matters (Macmillan) . sevegiaceus Ea 
Handbook of Abyssinia, by George Peacock, 12.0, boards (L ongman) soverere 20 
Handbook to Northern Germany, 16th Ej, 12m (Murray) ..sc.ccccecscesere 100 
Harris's Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism, 12 no(V.rtue and Uo.) .e.ce0e 76 
Harris's Dictionary of Medical Terminology, 3rd Ed, royal 8vo (Trubner) .... 300 
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Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata, and other Tales, by M. Wilson, “Témo (Low "). m 20 
How to Develop Productive Industry in India and the East, by R. P. ‘Cola, post 
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Kingsley’s Yeast, crown 8vo (Macmillan)... . 50 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, edited by iz ” Porter, vol. 6, crown 370 (Oliphant) 60 
Krapt’s Travels, &c., in Eastern Africa and om, 2nd Ed, 8vo (Trubner) 21 0 
Latham’s Black and White, 8vo (Macmillan) ...... onsesecccoes - 106 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, illustrated, crown dto (Bell and Daldy). 0 00 cecece * 21 0 
Lowndes's Essay on the Maintenance of Health, feap. Svo (Churchill) ....... 26 
MacDonald's Aunals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, Pop. Ed, crown 8vo (Strahan) 60 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. 16, 8vo, cloth (Macmills nc cp.00: ce Seco coscuscovece 5 
Madden's History of Irish Periodical Literature, 2 vols. 8vo (Newby)..... 23 0 
McCosh’s Method of Divine Government, 9th E 1, 8vo (Macmillan) --..... 10 6 
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Moore’s Rodent Cancer, illustrations, crown 8vo (Longman) .....0..-esecese+s 60 
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Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 vuls. post 8vo (Tinsley) 31 6 
Observing (‘The) Eye, 6th Ed, 12mo (Jarrold) ...+ +. -~ ane 26 
One, Two, Buckle my Shoe, ‘coloured illustrations, feap. 4to (Low) .. ° 06 
Pattersun’s Egypt and the Nile as a Winter Resort, feap. 8vo (Churchill) sooee 30 
Pierce's Ploughman's Crede, edited by W. W. S<ceet, 8vv (Lrubner)., .....+0+ 26 
Pirrie’s Hay Asthma, feap. 8vo (Caurchill) .o.....c.csecerecccecescseresssese 26 
Popular Science Review, Vol. 6, 8vo (Hardwicke) .... ce vecccccovercceve 12 0 
Power's Illustrations of the Diseases of the Eye, 8vo (Ghure shill) sesecowiorese See 
Practice with Science, 8vo (Longm im) ........ Sebee -ccecccscesccece 8 O 
Ramsbotham’s Obstetric Medicine, 5th Ed, ‘Bv0 ic jucchill) coecces ee 
Ravenstein’s Gymnasium and its Fittings, crown 8vo (frubner) ........-.+0+02 26 
Robertson's Examination Essentials, part 2, 3vo (Beau)....ccecesesccesesnee £6 
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Skeat’'s Irish Church, 2ud Ed, 12mo (Miall).. mw as 
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GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 
Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 
Last two weeks of the season. 
Band of 100 performers, and Band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Madame Agatha States and Mr. Vernon Rigby, having achieved a great success, will 
appear every evening. The selection from Verdi's New Opera Dvn Carlos every 


evening. 
Ou Monday next, a Ballad Concert, on which occasion Madame Fanny Huddert 


5 ieaaied 


PRsarse ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Sole Lessee an1l Manager, Mr. F. B. CaatTeaton. 

On MONDAY, October 14, aud during the week, Her Majesty's servants will per- 
form Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH, with Locke's celebrated Musix. Prin- 
cipal characters by Messrs. Phelps, Barry Sullivan, J. C. Cowper, Ryder, Barrett, 
J. Rouse, J. » C. Warner, W. McIntyre, C. Harcourt, T 
Cartleman, C. Webb, &e.; ; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss R:becca [saacs, Mrs. Ayusley 
Book. Increased orchestra and numerous chorus. ‘To conclude with Poc»ck’s 
Romantic Drama of THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, with the original Music by 
the Jate Sir Henry Bishop. Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. Phelps, C. Hare urt, 
Barrett, and J. Rouse; Mesdames Edith Stuart and Stafford. Scenic Dapartment 
under the direction of Mr. William Beverley. Musical Direstor, Mr. J. H. Tally. 





wi]l make her first appearance this season. 


Thureday next, Oct. 17, the last Beethoven Night. Other Nights Miscellaneous. 


Conductors, Signor Bottesini and Herr Johann Strauss. 
Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 
Private Boxes from 10s 6d to £2 2s. . 


1s; Dress Circle, 2s 6d; 





ten to five. 


Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

On SATURDAY, Nov. 2, will be producel for tha first time, a new R»mantic Play 
in Four Acts, entitled THE DOGE OF VENICE. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open daily from 





APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE, 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


, This delicious di t, prono é@ by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perriss’ 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARcr Ay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 








E. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Purtman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known lubel, signed * flizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1358, aud without it none ¢ be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers, 


oo by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare’: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying an 
important deficiency in the ordinary food of Luvalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD ani MILK. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 23, and 336d each. None geuauine 
without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


LMOND FLAVOUR— 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kiad that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., aud all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in botiles, éd., 1s., and 
1s 6d. each. 
Cy  llaiaceraae and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 


street, E 
*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 
OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 


the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its purity ani excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading mambers uf 
the medical profession and the medical press. 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 23 3d each 
See “ MULLER's” Name ond Label on each bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PeTeR MULLER, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hos, spi ital. 














DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355. ‘ 

i INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained ths 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ Unitei Servica " Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousewen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


ELF-FITTING CANDLES 

OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITIES from 1s per Ib. up varda, 
muy now be had everywhere. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
. FIELD'S Patent). 

They are safe, cleau, and economical, fitting all Cindle- 

sticks without either paper or smeaios, aud burniug to 

the en 


[Spmaeronn’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years nave 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbura, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion ; and a3 the bast mild 
4perient for delicate c nstitutions, especially ad ipted fur 
Ladies, Children, and Iufants—DINNEFORD and Cv., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; anl of 
other Chemists turoughout the world. 


LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Drews, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &¢., CAN NOW CURE THdM- 
SELVES by the only “ Guaranteed Remedy" in E ivspe, 
protected by her Majesty’s Great Seal. Free fur Oue 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 
the London Hospital), Percy House, Bedford sqare, 
London, 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. 
References to the leadiug Puysiciaus of the day 


NDIGESTION. 
NOFTON'S ‘CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Ft 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 23 9d, aud Ils. 
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H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— { 22 Cornhill. ' ; 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

Evening Dress Coats .. £2 12 6 .. £3 30... £313 6 

Surtout Frock do. .. 3 30.. 3136... 4 40 

TrOuSers.eeseecesececs 10..180.. 1150 

For Youna GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume .... £2 20 « £5 5 

Knickerbocker Dress’... 1 10.. 2 20 

Sailor's Dress.......... 1 50.. 1150.. 2 20 

Jacket, Vest, and Trou 

sers Suits ...... one 2 20... 2126... 3 80 
Overcoats, Trousers, £c., are charged in proportion to 
size. 
For Lapres. 

Riding Habits .......£3 30..£4 40 . £6 

Pantalon de Chasse.... 1 10.. LILG.. 2 

Travelling Dress, Jacket 

and Skirt.....0...... 2126.3 30.. 4 

New Registered Cloak... 2 56.6 2126... 2 

Waterproof Tweed do... 1 10 =~ _ 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and trebie Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swau’s down. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suits 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 


6 
0..£8 80 
- 8&8 30 





For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure 
at a few hours’ notice. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stcck of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ..e.+++-- 128 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s0dto £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...+..+¢ 38 9d per gallon. 


Wi. S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwerds of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 

Scoves aud Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Ket:les, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Cande‘abra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-bangings, 

Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Tweuty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry’s place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Paris Exhibition—Gold Medals. 

Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonion. The only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Licbig, the inventor, whose Certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
#rrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mosi efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8S. Maw aad Son, Messrs. 
T. and H. Smith, all Chemists, Italian Wareousemen, 

Grocers, and wholesale by the Company. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The beneficial effects of tl ese remedies upon 
all the diseases which arise from va-ying temperatures 
are a matter of world-wide notoriety. Sore throat, 
inflamed tonsils, relaxed uvula, bcarseness, viscous 
phlegm, and other throat difficulties are dissipated by rub- 
bing Hollowey'’s Ointment briskly twice? a day upon the 
neck and chest. In all stages of catarrb. chronic cough, 
wheezing, and shortness of breath the Wintment exer- 
cises a specific power, in remedying anc removing all 
iiritatiou and allt lency to infil tion of the 
lining of the throat, and also in its extensicn through the 
windpipe and the bronchialtubes. The ill consequences 
springing from neglected colds may be rea lily met aud 
easily conquered by these infallible remedies. 














Oates COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 


Drrecrors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent. ; 
for three years at 5}; and for five years at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods exceed- 
ing five years, at colonial rates of interest (payable half- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
guarantee, as may be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to 
£10,000 are most convenient fur these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


O the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH 


of BRADFORD. 
GEeNTLEMEN.— 
By the d of your r ted Member, Mr. W.ck- 





ham, you have lost a Parliamentary representative 
whose zeal in the discharge of his duties, integrity 
of character, and courtesy of bearing, will no doubt 
keep his memory fresh and fragrant in his native 
town. Having sat with him in the House of Commons 
from 1852 to 1857, I deeply sympathize with you in the 
mournful regret awakened by his death. 

To the seatin Parliament made vacant by that event 
I should certainly have put forward no pretensions, if 
I had not been emboldened to do so by the invitation 
of the Liberal party at Bradford in public meeting 
assembled. In now announcing myself a3 a Candidate 
for your populous and important Borough, [ have the 
satisfaction of knowing that [ have been guided, not by 
a too partial sense of my own fitness for the post, but 
by the free ani united choice of a large politica! party, 
whose voice, expressed in the manuer customary 
amongst you, is entitled to deferenc>. 

I am no political novice. The best portion of my life, 
extending through a period of nearly thirty years, has 





[parestal LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favuurable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C.,and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


(ata BANK CORPORATION, 
J Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000 
Court or Directors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Bivny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of — the Union Bauk of 

ndon. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokoh , Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. “They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, i &c., and the effecting 











been exclusively devoted to the study of problems in- 
volving the well-being of my countrymen, and to active 
efforts for their social, political, moral, aud religious 
progress. The views I have long and zealously laboured 
to commend to their judgment are at length obtainin 
the recognition of the public; and I, who never flinchedt 
from abiding by them when nothing was to ba earned 
by so doing but obloquy and contempt, may now claim 
the credit of sincerity in declaring my undiminished 
contiden e in their justice and ultimate success, 

We are verging towards the close of one political 
epoch; we &re just about entering upon another. My 
political principles, while they did not forbid my 
taking my full share of interest and of aciivity in 
the past, ally me more closely with the future. & 
qualified myself for joiuing in the work of harvest 
by doing to the best of my ability the duties of seéd- 
time. 

Owing to a singular conjuncture of unforeseen and 
imperative forces, the nation has received an instal- 
ment of Reform from the hands of a Conservative 
Government. Oar first business will be to comp!ete 
the change thus initiated by adopting a larger, less 
retrogressive, and more equitable scheme for the Re- 
distribution of S2ats, by securing to voters the protec. 
tion of the Ballot, and by rendering unnecessary the 
peronal payment of rates &g a condition of exercising 
the franchise. 

With a Parliament more adequately representative 
of all classes of the community will necessarily come 
new objects of legislation. Foremost amongst these 
T rank the readjustment of the relations of law to re- 
ligious institutions—a result in which Churchmen are 
showing themselves as interested as Disseuters. I 
sha | strive for perfect religious equality. I would have 
no monopoly, no invidious preferences, no sycial or 

litical disabilities in connection with any man's re- 
igious convictions or professions—whether in regard 
to the national universities, the public grammar- 
schools, or schools of primary education ; to the use of 
parochial churchyards; or to a ful enjoyment of any 
rights or privileges which, in strict justice, pertain to all 
the subjects of the realm. I wish to put all ecclesias- 
tical bodies upon a footing of self-sapport and self- 
government. On these principles Parliament will be 
shortly compelled to deal with the Protestant Church 
Establish in Ireland. I believe that it will best 





Pp 

of remittances between the above-named d P 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnecdle street, London, 1867. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafis negotiated au liected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ lravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus Leather Bag, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


secure that Object by the secularization of the revenues 
at present in the possession of that Church, all equit- 
able and life interests having been first duly provided 
for, and that such a settlement of the question would 
satisfy the wishes of the Roman Cathvlic population of 
Ireland, as well as meet the demands of reason, justice, 
aud religion. 

A large class of social questions press for early con- 
sideration. The people appear resolved to apply 
national organization and public resources to the wor 
of popular education, and siuce that work will hence 
forth devolve More and more entirely upon themselves, 
I shall earnestly take part with them, convinced that 
any measures adopted for that purpose under their 
direction will be free from all tendeucies to ssctarianism, 

Iam anxious to obtain legal security for the funds 
subseribed for the legitimate self-iefeuce and advance- 
ment of labour, and to subject to equal treatment by 
the law any breach of contract on the part of master oF 
servant. 

I consider, with the late Mr. Cobden, that the ex- 
penditure of the country is excessive aud il!-atjusted, 
especially in the case of our naval aud military esta- 
blist s,to remedy which state of things nothing 





ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best yon Upwards of 300 differeat 
Shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMERand SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free, 


would contribute so effectually as the imaiutenauce 
of a policy of uon-interveution in the affurs of other 
nations, 

1 need hardly say that I shall support all measures 
alapted to promote the development of our commer- 
cial interests, and believe that the abolition of import 
duties would give an immense impetus to both our 
foreign and domestic trade. 

Should [ be honoured with your approbation, [ can 

t ingly pledge my best efforts to give etfect to 





O=* SOAP, OIL, ‘and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if oue cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid un all goods ot £5 value. 

Also City Ageuts for CROSSE aud BLACKWOOD'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, aud PRESERVED 
FRULIS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House o Lords, 


16 BisnorscaTe Street, Lonvos, E. 


your wishes in Parliament, whether in relation to your 
loca! affairs, or to those higher interests which beloug. 
to the nation at large. 
Ihave the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedieut servant, 
EDWARD MIALL, 


OOD TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to auswer perfectly, as great saving is effected by 
preparing vew woik specially for its adopu mn. Machine 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special desigua, 
without iucreased cost. 
26 aud 27 Berners street, London, W. 





oo 





HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 

Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
etfectuul preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 

Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 
None genuine unless sigued 

JeEwsbury and Brown, Manchester. 








SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
EPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfeody 
palatable forms for administering this popular ,emedy 
for weuk digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. 
Botties at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 23 6d and 
4s 6d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 23, 33 Gd, aud. 


} 6s Gd. each, 
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MR. 
BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
a. _—— EMPEROR MAXIMI- 


UREGOLLECTION Sof MYLIFE. By the 
late Emperor Maximmian, 3 vols. 


LORD LYTTON. 

The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. 
Now first collected, including Essays and 
Sketches of Charles Lamb—The Reign of 
Terror —Gray—Goldsmith—Pitt and Fox 
—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &c., &c., 
&c. In3 vols. 8yo. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talley- 
rand—Mackintosh — Cobbett — Canning— 
Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Lytron Butwer, G.C.B. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 


LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 
CRADLE LANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady Hersert of Lea. In royal 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


VAN PRAET. 
-HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: The Dukes of Burgundy — 
Charles the Fifth—Philip the Second and 
the Tacitarn—Cardinal Richelieua—The 
First English Revolution—William the 
Third. By J. van Prager. Edited by Sir 
Epmunp Heap, Bart. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Wattser Farquyar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second 
Series, commencing with the Reformation. 
Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo (being Vols. 
VI. and VII. of the whole Work). 


DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of ROME to the FALL 
of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. THeopor 
MommseEN. Translated by Professor Dick- 
son. A Library Edition. In 4 vols. demy 
8vo. 


a alae AND DR. MORTON 
The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Roserr 
Fercuson, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Morton 
Brown, LL.D. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 

FRANK BUCKLAND, ESQ. 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Frank Bucktann, Esq. Third Series. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo, with age 12s, 

JOHN TIMBS, ESQ., F.S.A. 

LONDON and W ESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb. By Joun Tiss, Esq., F.S.A., 
Author of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club 
Life of London,” &., &c. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 

DR. M'CAUSLAND. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the Har- 
mony of Scripture and Ethnology. By 
Dominick M'‘Caustanp, Q.C., LL.D., 
Author of ‘Sermons in Stones,” &. A 
New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, et 6s. 

EDWARD J. WOOD, ESQ. 
GIANTOLOGY and DW ARFIANA. By 
Epwarp J. Woop, Esq. » Author of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Clocks and Watches.” 1 vol., 8vo. 

M. GUIZOT. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By M. Guizor. <A New Edition, with 
numerous Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. With 69 Illustrations by 
Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du 
Maurier. In crown 4to, cloth, 21s; 
morocco extra, 42s. 


Also, 
A Liprary Eprtiox. | With Illustrations by 
Leech and Cruikshank, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
A CARMINE Epitioy. With Carmine 
Border, and 6 Illustrations by C#uik- 
shank, 10s 6d. 
A PoPuLaR EpItTI0n. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
dington street ; Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


In feap. 8vo, 5s. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries. 
A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FOLLERTON. 3 vois. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. $3vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 


er EMILIE CARLEN’S 

The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 

The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. 8 vols. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. 

CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. An 
Oxford Story. 2 vols. 

Also, nearly ready. 

LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 

of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 
Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Now realy, in large post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 
A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 
LAND. By an ENGLISHMAN. 
See Critique in the Zimes for October 9, 1867. 
RicHargD Benrtey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, 6s. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 
WATER; including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, 
Wild-Cat, Deer, and Bear Hunting, &c. By the 
Hon. WiLs.1amM Ex.iorr. 
RicHarp Bentley, New Burlington street. 


Tn 3 vols. cloth, price 7s 6d. 
THRE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
Translated by SamUecL SHARPE. Being a revision 
of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
“ Superior to any preceding revision of our English 
translation."—Atienxum. 
WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Stran |. 





Just published, Second Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth, 
neat, price 4s 6d. 

ERMAN for the ENGLISH. A 

First Reading Book, containing Easy Poems, 

with Interlinear Translations, and Lilustrated by Notes 

and awe chiefly Etymological. By A. SONNENSCHEIN 
aud J. 8S, STALLYBRasSs. 

London: Davip Nott, 270 Strand. 


é be QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLVL, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Royal Authorship. 
2—French Re:reat from Moscow. 
3—Trades’ Unions. 
4—Talleyrand, Macintosh, Cobbett, Canning. 
5—The Talmud. 
6—Science in Schools. 
7—Portraits of Christ. 
8—The Abyssinian Expedition. 
9—Tie Couservative Surrender. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 














Just published. 
T= DUBLIN REVIEW, 
SERIES, No. XVIII. Price 6s. 
(ConTENTS.) 
1—Spiritualism and Modern Devil-Worship. F. 
Perrone, “ De Viriuie Religionis. 
2—Dr. Pusey on the Syllabus. 
3—The Life of S. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
4—Minor Docirinal Judgments. 
5—English Catholic Universiiy Education. 
6—The First and the Second Man. 
7—The Centeuary of 1807. 
8—I’. Ryder's Theological Citations. 
9—An Irish Session. 
10—Notices of Books. 
London: Burns, Oates, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 


AFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable aud reliable information, and seeking 
safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at all 
times consult the above circular. It contains Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, aud British and Foreign Stocks, 
&e., &c., with Market Prices, It isa “SAKE GUIDE " 
for Trustees aud others, 
GRANVILLE SHA RP, Stock and Share Deeler. 

Offices—32 Poultry, Loudon, ELC. (Established 1852. J 


“mperif£L TOBACSO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
pet 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


NEW 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


W F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
@ SEWING MACHINES, The celebrated No. 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. Tne new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 tis, and £8. Cataloguesiree. W.F. Thomas and Co., 
= 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford street, 

ondon, 








RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 183, and 


20s per Mouth. 
‘XRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 


at 253, 30s, and 353 per Mouth. 


RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 


loug) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 183 to £5 53 per Month. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Morgate street, London. E.C. 
64 West sireet, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


RAMER and CO. (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WIfTHOULT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MEN(S WHATEVER, the L[ustrument be.omes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
28 GUINKA PIANETIE,... 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA  DRAWING- 

ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINKASEMI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per aunum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 

Noue but tue best Insiruments sent out, Pianofortes 
by - inferior makeis being entirely excluded from the 
Scoc! 

Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANUFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


;REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
SUOCIETY.—Head Office: 9 Victoria chambers 
Victoria street, Westmiuster, S.W. 

This Society has been formed to check the acknow- 
ledyed evils of Trades’ Unions, by affording a rallying- 
point for Nou-Unionist workmen and employers. Thou- 
sands of working-men have already been enrolled. 

The objects of the Suciety are :— 

1. Obtaining work for the unemployed, and hands for 
employers. 

2. The free discussion of all questions affecting capital 
aud labour. 

3. Their peaceful settlement by arbitration. 

4. Protection of members by Constitutional means. 

The Public are earnestly eutreated to support the 
cause by their money aud names. 

Que-tuird of all donations is applied to the Benefit 
Fund, 

Donations and subscriptions are teceived by Messra 
Rausom, Louverie, and Co., No. 1 Pali Mali bast; or by 

F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Honorary Secretary. 
UEEN’S UNIVERSITY inIRELAND. 
QUEEN’s COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1867-8. 
FACULILY Ol MEDICINE. 

The Matriculation Examinations in the Faculty of 
Medicine will commence on FRIDAY, tue 13th of 
Ocwber. 

Additional Matriculation Examinations will Le held 
on the léth of November. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

In the Faculty of Medicine eight Juuior Scivlarships, 
of the value of £25 each, are appropriated as follows -— 
Two Schularships to Studeuts 0: the first, second, tuird, 
and fuu:ti years respectively. 

‘The Examunatious for Scholarships will com:nence on 
the 17th of Octcber, aud be proceeded with us laid down 
in the i’rospectus. 

In addiuou wo the Scholarships above mentiouel, 
Prizes will be awarded by each Professor at the close of 
tLe Sess.on. 

Scholars ave exempted from the payment of a moiety 
of the Class Fees. 

Further information may be had on applicition to the 
Registrar, frum whom Copies of tue Prospectus may be 
obtained, 

By order of the Presitent, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

21st September, 1367. 

VVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CANDIVATES PREPARED by two geutle- 
men in 11.M.’s Civil Service (oue au Oxford man), who 
Obtained their appuintnents by compeiition, and who 
are aSsisied by qualiticd tutors. Kefereaces ty pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. 

square. 


OLUNTEER TEACHERS. —Any 
persons who are willing to give VOLUNIEER 
ASSISTANCE in TEACHING FRENCH, GERMAN, 
DRAWING, HISTORY, ENGLISH LIT "oR ATURE, 
MUSIv, &., &c., &C, ave requested to communicate 
with one of tue Hon, Secs. (Hodgson Prau, T. Paterson, 
A. He.bert) of the Working Meu’s Club ani Lustitute 
Uuion, 150 Strand. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—Ms. 
THEOPHILUS DAVIES will have oue or two 
VAUANCLES for PUPILS at the ensuing QUARIER, 
which begius ou the L0th of OCTOBER, 
36 Medina Villas. 
SEA BATHING and BEAULIFUL 
SCENERY.—Noted for its heaithiness stands 
ILFRACUMBiE—fsciug the Atlantic. Families wili 
tind the comfort of uome, with moderate charges, at the 
ILFRACUMBi HOTEL. Address, Mr. BOUIN, ut the 
Hoel A four-horse Omnibus meets the Londou 
express trains at darnstap.e. 


[ OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 

PAKIS £XPOSITLTION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor Pl ?PEijs LECTURES on the PALAIS de 
VEXPUSITIGN, daily at 3 aud 8 A quarter of a 
million visitcrs have been to hear this lecture. Tue 
Wonderful J.eotard daily, at a quarter to 4auda quarier 














JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
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THE HON. MRS. NORTONS NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Hverst and Bracxetr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH sTREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


Spiritual Wives. By W. Hepworth 


Drxon, Anthor of “ New America,” &e. 8vo, with 


Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton, Author of “ Losi and Saved.” &e. 3 
vols, [Now ready. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, THomas H. DuncomBs, 2 
vols. 8yo, with Portrait. 


Guild Court. 


DoxaLp, M.A., Author o 
vols. 


Lord Byron. 


DE Botssy (Countess Gu.ceioli). 


Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. Bythe Hon. Lewis WinGrietp. 2 vols. 
post 8yo, with Illustrations, 2is. [On Uciober 1s. 


Northern Roses: a Yorkshire 


Story. By Mrs. Exits, Author of “ The Women of 
England,” &c. 3 vols. 


Chaucer’s England. By Matthew 


By George Mac- 
“Alec Fo. bes,’ &ce. 3 


By the Marquise 


2 Vols. Sve. 


Browse. 1 vol. vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
A Hero's Work. By Mrs. Duffus 
Harpy. 3 vols. 


Religious Life on the Continent. 


3y Mrs. Oxrrpnant, Author of “The Life of the 
tev. Edward Irving,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Fair Women, By Mrs. Forrester. 


8 vols. (Ju October. 
Through Spain to the Sahara. 
By Mair.pA Betaam Epwarps, Author of “A 


Winter with the Swallows,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 
Na upon the REPRESENTATION 
ef the PEOPLE ACT, 1807. With Appendices 
concerning the Ancient Act, &c., &e., &e. By T. Cnis 
HOLM AnsTEY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Witiram Ripewary, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


if RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 48, for the Years 1857-58. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Ottice. 
Witiiam Rroeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., aud all Book- 
sellers. 


Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 





Dr. LEK on CLIMATE. 
Just published, price 6s 6d, cloth. 


HE HEALTH RESORTS of the 
SOUlTH of FRANCE. General and Medical 
Notices of Nice, Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, Biarritz, and 
Arrachon. By Epwin Lez, M.D. With appended 
Remarks on the Influence of Climate on Tubercular 
Disease. 
= __ By the same Author. 
HYERES and CANNES. Price 2s, cloth. 
Reprinted, with additions, from “The Health Resorts 
of the South of France.” 


London: W. J. ApAms, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


BEING THE RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST DURING HIS 
MINISTRY ON EARTH. 

Contents :—Preface—Dirth, Early Life, and Preparation for His Ministry —His Active Ministry 

—The Miracles—The Parables—Close of His Ministry, and Death—Resurrection and Ascension 


Index. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during 
the ensuing season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

The Colloction of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, will also be 
further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those 
Works of the Best Authors which are still in demand. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

First-Class Subscription, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Four Volumes at One Time, Two Guineas per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








Second Elition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. BeamisH, F.R.S. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


if IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
4 Phenomena. By L. H. Gaixpoy. Third Edition. 


London: F. Prraay, 20 Pateraosier row, 6.0 
Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6.1. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice things’ in oue book 
betore.”—Jilustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or oli, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Curonicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 Gd. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”—Moraing Star. 

* A cherming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
A NEW PLEA for the AUTHENTI- 
CITY of the TEXT of the THREE HEAVENLY 
WITNESSES ; or, Porson’s Letters to Travis eclect’- 
cally examined, and the External and Luternal Evi- 
dences for 1 John, v. 7, eclectically resurveyed. By the 
Rev. CHARLEs Forsrer, B.D., Author of ** The Apos to- 
lical Authority of the Mpistle to the Hebrews.” 
Cam bridge: Deiauron, BELL, and Co. 
Londou: Beit aud Daupy. 





Just published, price 6d. 
prasec UTION. A Sermon for the 
12th of July. With Two Notes on the Salvation 
of the Heathen, and Creeds and Confessions of Faith. 
By the Rev. J. G. Norton, Ex-Sch. T.C.D. 
Armagh: Joun Tuompsoyn. 


| 33 Old Bond street. 





On the 20:h November, 1867, will be published, in folio 
and royal quar to, elegantly bound. 


WORDS OF COMFORT FOR THE 
SORROWFUL: 


SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPIURE. 
Illustrated and Mluminated by Mrs. Frances MartiN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esj., 

Barrister-*:-Law. 
Terms to Subscribers :—Fvlio, Five Guineas; Royal 
Quarto, Three Guineas. 
London: Joun Mrrcuevr, Publisher to the Queen, 








Second Edition, price 1s 6. 
NGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 

_4 A Practical Manual for use ia Schools. By Jaues 
Curgigz, M.A, Principal of the Church of scotland 
Training College, Mdindurgh. 

‘*We do not remember having seen a work so com- 
pletely to our mind as tiis, which combines sound 
theory with judicious practice. Proceeding step by 
step, it advances from the formation of the shortest 
sentences to the c»mposition of complete essays, the 
pupil being everywhere furnished with all needful assist- 
auce in the way of models and hints. Nobody can work 
through such a book as this without thoroughly under- 
standing the structure of sentences, and acquiring 
facility in arranging and expressing bis thoughts appro- 
priately. It ought to be extensively used."—A‘hen®um, 
September 21. 

WiuturiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 33 6d. 


AF EDICAL STUDENTS of the 
i PERIOD. A Few Words in Defence of those 
much maligned People; with Digressions on various 
Topics of public interest connected with Medical Science. 
By R. Temete Waricir, M.D., late Schular of King’s 
College, London, 


TNHE VOLUNTEERS’ MAGAZINE 
and PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Now ready, No. L, for OCTOBER, containing a 
Cabinet Photographic Portrait of Serjt. Lane, Winner of 
the Queen's Prize, 1867. Price to Subscribers, 1s; with 
Photograph, 23 6d. 

Office : 45 High Holborn, W.C, 














TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 


WAVERLEY & PICKWICK PENS. 


For ease and freedom in writing these pens are unequalled. 
ls per box ; by post, 1s 2d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 97 Newgate street, London ; 23 Blair street, Edinburgh. 


i 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 63, cloth. 
ODENT CANCER; 
Illustrations of its Nature and Treatment. 
Author of “ The Anteeedents of Cancer,” Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and to 
St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


with Photographic and other 
By Caartes H. Moors, F.R.C.S., 





T= NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS.—YALE COLLEGE 

MEMORIAL.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK contains—F.ne View of the 
Paris Opera House, and Particulars—A View aud Plan of Yale College Memorial 
Chupe!, Counecticut, U.S—Harmony in Colour aud Sound—Summer Diarrhea in 
Large Towns—Loudon Thoroughfares—Early Man and Pre-Historic Art—Cloyne 
New Roman Catholic Cathedral—Sevtland Yard; and various other Papers, with ali 
the News, Artistic, Coustructional, and Sanatory.—1 York street, Covent Garden, aud 


all Newsmen; 4d., or by post, 5d. 


sity College, &c. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
UTRITION the BASIS of the TREATMENT of DISEASE ; 
the Introductory Address delivered at the Opening of the Medical Session at 


University College, London, October 1, 1867. 1 Lo 
F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children in Univer- 


By Graw.y Hewrit, M.D. Lond., 


London: Lonemans, Greew, and Co., Paternoster row. 





See 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIILI., 
OCTOBER. 8vo, price és. [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE, 
2—CODIFICATION, 
8—The CHRISIIANS of MADAGASCAR, 
4—TRADES’ UNIONS, 
5—Miss EDGEWORTH—Her LIFE and WRITINGS, 
6—AMENDMENT of the ANGLICAN RUBRIC. 
7—The LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 
&—The SESSION and its SEQUEL. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir 
PHILIP FRANCIS, KC.B. Commenced by the late Josera Paukes; con- 


tinued and edited by HErnMaN MenivaLe, M.A. 2 vols. 8yo, with Two Portraits. 
(Nearly ready. 


3. 
WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the 


Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By B. M. DE ALVENSLEBEN, late Lieutenant 
in the Imperial Mexican Army. Post 8vo. (in a few days. 


4 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS; 


viz., Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from the 
Germun by Lady WaLLace. With Three Portraits, post vo, 14s. 


5 


LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, Founder of the 


Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth. Translated, with the sanction of 


Fliedner’s Family, by CatHERINE WiNKWoRTH. Crown v0, with Portrait 
(In a few days. 


6. 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
age ag Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by Wituram L. R. Cares. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH 
or MOSES. Translated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by RussELL 
Martineau, M.A. 8yo, les. 


The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND: its Structure 


and its Development. By WiLtiam Enwarp Hears, LL.D. 8vo, lis. 


9 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charle- 
magne to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Eyre Evans Crowe, Vol. V., 
completing the Work. [Nearly ready. 
1 


0 
TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. Orpy 


Surpcey, M.A. No. VI., Casuistry, 1s, and No. VIL, Unction of the Sick, 9d. 


il. 


LYRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. With 


above 200 Illustrations, engraved on Wood under the superintendene of J. 
Leightun, F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, price 21s, cloth extra. [Zurly in November. 


12. 


EIGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. Trans- 


lated into Rhymed Metres by Le»naro-Himeson Rupp, M.A. 8vo, 153. 


13. 


HORATII OPERA: Library Edition, edited, with 
ag? gg Margiual References, by J. E. YONGE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. 
vo, 21s, 


14. 

AXEL, and other Poems. ‘Translated from the Swedish 

by Henry Locxwoop. Feap. &vo, (Nearly ready. 
15. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING;; with 
Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F. B. 4to, with Twenty Plates of 
Illustrations on Wood, (Early in November. 

16. 
SOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joan Tyxpaut., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 93. 2 


1%. 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Jonn Marsuatt, 


F.R.C.S, Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
many I lustrations, (Nearly ready. 


18, 
FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the ART of 
ANGLING. Second Edition, with a Portrdit of the Author aud his Gillie, and 
15 other Plates. Post 8vo, 15s. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. LV., for NOVEMBER, will be pu'lished on the 16th inst. 
CoNnTENTS, 
1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By; 9—Half-Belief. 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. With an Illus- | 10O—1he Rock Ahead. By El uund Yates. 
tration. With an Illustration. Book I. 
Chap. 13. My Trials Begin —14. Chap. 6. Lloyd's Luck—7. The 
Tae Flight. Linnet’s Nest. 
2—Save me from my Friends. 11—L dies’ Hacks aud Hunters, 
3—By the Fire. l2— the Detrimeutal. 
4—Back to Town. With an Illustration. | 13—The Un. Alice Brand's Correspoad- 
5—Aunt Ausstatia on Heroes. ence. No. IV. 
14—Paris Fashions. With C lourel Plite, 
and s2veral [Lustrations. 
15—The Mariage d2 Convenaace. 


6—Amieus. 
7—The Disadvantages of Convalescence. 
8—Bantam's Bejuest. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel 


by the Author of “ Cometh up as a Flower.” (Realy this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. Iu 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuaruzs 


H. Ross. & vols. (Just ready. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 


G.A. Henty. In3 vols. [Ready this day. 


TtNsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Straad. 


WEATHER-BOUND. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


‘*For Love sha | still be Lord of Ali.” 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a New Novel. 


3 vols, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA, 


By Henry Durroyx. Post 8vo, with Three Maps, 10s 6d. [This day. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tomas 


CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, price 6d. (This day. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the Inferno. A 


Literal Prose Translation. By Joun A. CARLYLE, M.D. Second Edition. 
(Jn a f-w days. 


COMPLETION of the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE’S 


EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Vol. IX., consisting of 
Glossary and [ndex. (Next week. 


FAR AWAY: SKETCHES of LIFE and SCENERY 


inthe MAURITIUS. By Caaries Joun Borie. Crowa svo, lroutispiece. 
(la a Sew days. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, and __ other 


NOVELETTES. By Ourpa. 1 vol, Frontispiece, 3s. (This day. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By 


A.M. DONELAN, 2 vols. { This day. 


The ENGLISH of SHAKESPEARE; illustrated ina 
Philologicsl Commentary on his Tragedy of JULLUS U-23aR. By G.L. Cratk 
Crown 8vo 53. 

N.B.—Candidates for the first B.A. Examination of the University of London (July, 

1868) will tind this a us.ful Text-Buok, bearing directly upououe of the pass-subjects 

given. 








[On Monday. 


By Ovrpa. 


CNexrt week. 





CrapMman and Hawt, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Now realy, 3 vols. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, 
Autbor of * The Old Maid of the Family,” &c. 


In the press, 3 vols. 


THE MATRIMONIAL VANITY FAIR. 


By the AUTHOR of “WHITEFRIARS,” “CIty BANKER,” &e. 
Cuartes J. Skeet, 10 King William street, Charing Cross. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—On Friday next, at every libriry, in 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” ** fhe Channings,” £e. 
london: Cuartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 
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